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War Aims 


PRESSURE is being exerted on the Government from 
. a variety of sources for an immediate and comprehen- 
sive statement of the aims for which Great Britain is 
entering on the war. There are three objects that such a 
statement of Allied war aims would serve. In the first 
place, it would convince the doubters and inspire the con- 
vinced among our own people. Secondly, the great moral 
force of neutral, especially American, opinion, already 
strongly on the side of the Allies, would be consolidated 
by a statement of aims that could be recognised as the 
foundation stones of a better world. Thirdly, a clear 
promise of just and moderate terms may speed the arrival 
of the day when a less perjured and more sober Govern- 
ment arises in Germany to make peace. 

This by no means exclusive list of the objects to be 
served by a declaration of war aims illustrates one of the 
major difficulties of drawing up such a declaration. “ War 
aims” may mean different things according to the end in 
view. For example, there is a certain set of conditions upon 
which the Allies would agree to call off their Armies now, 
leaving a Germany which, even if it ceased to be Hitlerian, 
would certainly be armed and ambitious. Mr Chamberlain 
stated those terms last week: they comprise the evacuation 
of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia and the giving of 

guarantees” (which, though the Prime Minister did not 
specifically say so last Thursday, would hardly be trust- 
worthy so long as Hitler is in absolute control of Germany). 
But the majority of people, when they speak of “war 
a do not mean these eoser gs ape i. oa 

ate compromise. They mean the principles on which we 
shall treat Germany and i if we are given 


reorganise 
another chance like that of 1919 of doing more or less 
what we choose. And, in between these 


two extreme defini- 


tions of “war aims,” there is presumably a third set of 
conditions which would be accepted if after, say, two years’ 
fighting, a more moderate Government were to emerge in 
a still undefeated Germany. 

Any statement of war aims must, therefore, make clear 
in which category it falls. The time for the first—the 
immediate compromise terms—may have already passed, 
as there is not the slightest sign that the Nazis are pre- 
pared even to discuss their acceptance. Too clear a state- 
ment in advance of the middle category—the “ 1941 com- 
promise ”—might merely obscure the very sincere idealism 
of the current schools of thought about the principles of a 
new order. These latter are, in fact, the only war aims that 
can usefully be discussed. But even when the choice is 
so narrowed down, the difficulties are not exhausted. War 
does two things to men’s minds, if the analogy of 1914-18 
holds. It fills them with unreasoning bitterness and hatred 
against their enemies. But it also brings to the surface a 
great deal of the ordinary man’s abstract idealism. 
The reason why we should all try now, before the war men- 
tality seizes us, to commit ourselves to reasonable treatment 
of the enemy is precisely the reason why we should not 
now try to make too precise the more constructive aspects 
of peace-making. Just as we cannot now imagine just how 
passionately we shall hate the enemy when we have been 
through the agony, so we cannot imagine what degree of 
Utopianism will suddenly become practical politics. What 
seems to be required is clear precision in that part of our 
war aims that deals with the treatment to be accorded to 
the defeated enemy and, for the rest, a much less detailed 
set of sign-posts pointing down the roads we hope to travel. 

The history of the last two decades has shown that there 
are only two consistent alternative policies to pursue 
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towards the German lem. One is to parcel Germany 
into a number of States, permanently garrisoned by 
and subjected to the Allies. The other is to treat a Ger- 
many purged of the Nazis as an equal. The Versailles 
policy of humiliating and penalising Germany without 
successfully holding her down runs the maximum risk of 
provoking a war every generation. In theory, we could, 
after victory, choose freely between the policies of repres- 
sion and equality. In practice, we should have neither the 
brutal resolution nor the moral indifference to pursue the 
policy of repression with the unyielding severity that would 
alone give it a chance of success. The policy of equality 1s 
really the only workable one. That being so, the peace terms 
must be framed with the deliberate object of creating a 
satisfied and contented Germany. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia must, of course, be restored. But it would be better 
for the future peace of Europe to leave Austria in the 
Reich, unless the most convincing proof were forthcoming 
that the Austrian population would prefer to get out, and 
to stay out, of the Reich. It would also be necessary to be 
long-sighted in the matter of indemnities. There is, for 
example, the clearest case in equity for exacting reparation 
for the destruction of Warsaw. But it would probably pay 
the Allies better to pay for the reconstruction themselves 
than to inject the poison of Reparations once more into the 
relations between Germany and her Western neighbours. 
Similarly, the principles of self-respect and equality must 
govern the problem of disarmament. Germany must no 
again be expected to remain indefinitely in a state of per- 
manent inequality. If her disarmament precedes that of the 
Allies, it must be conditioned absolutely on their perform- 
ance of their pledge. They must seek their safety in the 


_ more lasting guarantees of a real collective security. 


These three principles—no annexations or partitions of 
German lands, no indemnities, no arms inequality—would 
command, to-day, a very large body of support in Great 
Britain. Indeed, a considerable section of opinion would go 
further and say that we have no right to compel or even 
persuade Germany to adopt any particular system of 
internal government. As Sir Archibald Sinclair put it in 
the House of Commons last week, “ we recognise the right 
of a nation to govern itself in its own way, even to choose 
a dictatorship if it wants it. We may be horrified by the 
results . . . but it is not for us to chastise another people 
for its misgovernment.” Sir Nevile Henderson’s brilliant 
final report on his mission in Germany contains, in its early 
paragraphs, the same order of ideas : — 

So long as National Socialism remained an article for in- 
ternal consumption, the outside world, according to its 
individual predilection, might criticise or sympathise or 
merely watch with anxiety. The Government of Germany 
was the affair of the German people. It was not until the 
theory of German nationalism was extended beyond Ger- 
many’s own frontiers that the Nazi philosophy exceeded the 
limits compatible with peace. 

But Sir Nevile himself points out the weakness in this 
application to entirely new phenomena of the old principles 
of national sovereignty. He speaks, later in his report, of 
that final brainstorm in Herr Hitler’s mind on which the 
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peace of the world depended, and upon which it always 
must have depended so long as the fate not only of Ger- 
many, but also of Europe, rested in the hands of a single 
irresponsible individual. The tragedy of any dictator is that 
as he goes on his entourage steadily and inexorably deterio- 
rates. For lack of freedom of utterance he loses the services of 
the best men. All opposition becomes intolerable to him. All 
those, therefore, who are bold enough to express opinions 
contrary to his views are shed one by one, and he is in the 
end surrounded by mere yes-men, whose flattery and 
counsels are alone endurable to him. 

Or again, 

Hitler may well have wondered what might happen to his 
Nazi revolution if its momentum were allowed to stop. 
Moreover, the financial and economic position of Germany 
was such that things could scarcely continue as they were 
without some form of explosion, internal or external. Of 
the two alternatives, the most attractive from the point of 
view of his growing personal ambitions, and those of the 
clique which was nearest to him, was war. 

The truth is that a dictatorial regime in a strong power 
such as Germany is ipso facto a menace to neighbouri 
nations. Aggressiveness is not a tumour that may or may 
not grow upon the body of authoritarianism; it is the inevit- 
able outcome of personal dictatorship. We have not got the 
right to impose upon Germany our own or any other form 
of representative democracy. We have got the right and the 
duty to insist that whatever form of government she chooses 
it shall be a form that preserves free speech and the right 
to oppose and gives full play to that mighty new historical 
phenomenon—popular hatred of war. This obligation, too, 
must be mutual. Just as the Federal Constitution of the 
United States of America prescribes that each State can 
have what constitution it chooses, provided only that it is 
republican, so in our approach to a United States of Europe 
we must insist that no nation can adopt a form of govern- 
ment which will lead inevitably to war. If the British 
Government’s pledge to get rid of Hitlerism has any 
precise meaning, this is it. 

These four main principles, it is here suggested, should 
form the four corners of the terms that will be given to 
Germany when she sues for peace. A declaration by the 
Allied Governments that they would stand by these terms 
—no dismemberment of German lands, no indemnities, 
equality of rights and the guarantee of free speech—could 
do no harm and would immensely strengthen both their 
moral and their tactical position. A full peace settlement 
would, of course, contain much more than this. Germany 
would be invited to collaborate with Britain and France 
in erecting an effective mechanism for enforcing peace, 
something more far-reaching than the half-measures and 
compromises of the League of Nations. She would be 
invited to join in a system of permanent disarmament. She 
would be asked to share in the difficult task of evolving 
a fruitful measure of economic ration among the 
nations. All these are matters which, if the attempt were 
now made to set them down in any detail, would destroy 
more unity of purpose than they would create. They must 
wait until the war is won. What will not wait, for the 
neutrals’ sake, for the Germans’ sake and for our own sake, 
is the demonstration that we mean to deal justly. 


The Importance of Exports 


THE past seven weeks have seen the birth in this 

country of a whole new machinery of economic 
control. Almost at a single bound we have passed from an 
economy that was predominantly free to one that is closely 
controlled by the Government and its organs. It could 
hardly be expected that so enormous a task of transforma- 
tion should have been carried through without mistakes 
being made or difficulties arising, and though detailed 
criticism serves an essential purpose, it should be tolerant 
and constructive. 

In one vital sector of the national economy, however, it 
is already clear that much more is wrong than can be 
explained away on the score of growing pains or technical 
hitches. British export trade has been left i 


__unprovided for. Indeed, the first impact of the controlled 


economy on British exports has been to hamper and 
restrict them. A large number of the controls that have 
been imposed for other purposes have had the incidental 


effect of damaging the export trades. Thus, while there 1s 


war-risk insurance have cut into the profits of trade. The 
necessity to apply for export licences and the military 
control imposed through the Customs have made it 
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impossible to observe delivery dates. The senseless appli- 
cation of the postal censorship has interfered with ship- 
ments of catalogues—and so forth and so on. Each of these 
is a detail. But when they are added together and nothing is 
done on the other side to redress the balance, save the 
utterance of fair words, it becomes a matter not so much 
of defects of machinery but of a failure in principle to 
appreciate the amount importance of the export trade. 
Obstructions of this order are not allowed to be placed 
on, say, the manufacture of guns for the Navy or of air- 
craft for the R.A.F. But the maintenance and expansion 
of the export trades are hardly less urgent or vital. 


It is proposed in this and succeeding issues of The 
Economist to set out the elements of an export policy 
shaped to fit the peculiar needs and opportunities of a 
nation at war. The present article is intended to expound 
the chief reasons for regarding exports as of primary war 
importance. Later articles discuss the way in which 
exchange control and price control can be managed so as 
to favour the export trades; they will also examine the 
possibilities that exist for expanding, as distinct from 
merely maintaining, the volume of British exports. And, 
finally, some suggestions will be made about the adminis- 
trative machinery best adapted for the pursuit of a vigorous 
and positive export policy. 

The most obvious merit of exports, both in peace and in 
war, is that they pay for imports. It is a commonplace by 
now that the unique and decisive advantage of Great 
Britain and France over Germany lies in their unrestricted 
access to all the resources of the outer world in raw 
materials and in industrial capacity. We are going to win 
this war by our imports. But the outer world will not give 
us these imports; its most important single unit refuses 
even to lend us them. It will be of no avail to us to have 
access to the outside world unless we can pay for what 
it has to offer. For the purposes of buying we have, it is 
true, very substantial reserves of gold, foreign exchange 
and marketable foreign securities. But these are reserves, 
in the most literal sense of the word. Large though they 
are, they would not last long if they were called upon to 
finance any considerable part of our war-time imports. 
Moreover, they are capital assets; they are irreplaceable; 
and so far, at least, as the foreign securities are concerned, 
their sale would directly affect the national income of the 
future. For a country which imports the larger part of its 
raw materials and foodstuffs, foreign assets are a part of 
the national wealth that cannot be squandered without 
courting disaster. The reserve should be kept as a reserve 
and the aim should be to finance as much as possible of 
our imports during the war out of the current earnings of 
our export industries, our shipping, our insurance and the 
other “ invisible exporters.” This is the simplest and most 
obvious reason for maintaining exports. Indeed, main- 
tenance is barely enough, since under the pressure of war 
needs both the volume and the value of our purchases 
are virtually certain to increase. 

The importance of foreign trade in war-time is usually 
conceived of in terms of raw materials alone. This is, in 
itself, an enormous advantage to have. Unlike Germany, 
we are not compelled to squander man-power in the pro- 
duction of ersatz materials whose high cost is merely a 
reflection of the volume of labour that has to be put into 
them. But by importing we not only avoid additional 
strains on our man-power at home, we are able actually to 
import man-power in the shape of finished goods. The 
purchase of aircraft from North America is only the 
most spectacular example of imported man-power; the 
same principle can be applied in a variety of ways. Thus 
in the last war it was found of advantage to restrict the 
imports of certain raw materials (e.g. copper ore) and 
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supplies of unemployed labour in the British export indus- 
tries and manufacturing industries overseas capable of 
selling to us. To take the unemployed in our export trades, 
transfer them to munition-making, retrain and resettle them 
may be a much less economic way of using them than to 
set them to work at once in their normal trades and buy 
munitions from abroad. Indeed, it may be so much more 
practical in the strategic sense as to be well worth the 
Government’s while to foster by financial assistance— 
especially since the munition industries are thereby taken 
out of range of the bomber. This policy cannot, of course, 
be pursued ad infinitum. For one thing, it depends on the 
volume of shipping available (though it may well be quicker 
to build ships than to try to make cotton weavers into shell- 
makers). It would also be foolish to push the policy so far 
that we have to accept terms of exchange for exports 
against munitions that are uneconomic. But the possibilities 
of such a policy of importing munitions are enough to show 
that, in any scale of priorities, the export trades should 
not be considered as an alternative to the armament supply 
industries. They are an armament supply industry. 


Not only are exports an armaments industry. They are 
one of the very few armament industries that will not have 
to beat their swords back into ploughshares, at terrific 
social cost, when the war is over. In the last war, when 
exports were neglected, it was found that the export 
markets, which would have been a godsend if they could 
have absorbed the labour demobilised from the Army and 
from munition-making, had permanently shrunk. This 
must not be allowed to happen again. Markets cannot be 
ignored for four years and then simply picked up again 
where they were before the war. For the sake both of easing 
the inevitable post-armistice crisis and of maintaining 
the post-war national income, foreign trade must be kept 
going. 

Finally, export policy can be made a very effective 
weapon of economic warfare. The technique of interfering 
with Germany’s imports is being thoroughly developed by 
the Ministry of Economic Warfare. But the possibilities of 
interfering with Germany’s exports through a system of 
flexible and strategically co-ordinated competition with 
them has not been developed at all. Germany, even more 
than ourselves, must pay for what she buys. We can, and 
should, make it very much more difficult for her to do so. 
But the markets in which Germany can still compete with 
us are relatively few. In all the oversea continents and in 
those parts of Europe that can be conveniently reached 
from Germany only by sea, her trade is now completely 
cut off. This vacuum will be filled by others if we do not 
fill it ourselves. It is elementary logic that the profits to 
be derived from appropriating Germany’s former oversea 
trade should go to those nations who have chased German 
ships off the seas and are bearing the burden of resisting 
German aggression. But this result will not follow unless 
we take steps to secure it. 


There are, then, plenty of important tasks for the export 
trades to fulfil. The official policy seems to be to leave 
private industry to fulfil its duty with no more than verbal 
encouragement. The memorandum sent to a number of 
trade associations by the President of the Board of Trade 
this week promised no more than that exporters should 
not be deprived of their supplies of raw materials and 
that the grant of export licences should be expedited. But 
if no more than this is intended, then our export trades 
will continue to languish. Why should any business man 
run the risks of foreign trade when he can earn a safe 
profit by working for the Government at home? 


It is, then, not enough merely to cut away some of the 
recent growths of red tape. Our export trade needs pur- 
posive direction and assistance. The exchange control can 
be run in such a way as to increase our exports. The 
control of the prices of some essential raw materials can 
also play its part. It may be as necessary to organise 
industries for export, assigning each firm its place in the 
scheme, as it is to do the same for armament manufac- 
ture, Collective marketing is an essential part of a system 
of control. And finally the financial basis of export trading 
needs constant review. All these are problems that will be 


reviewed in subsequent articles. 
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Price Control 


NE of the aspects of the last war that is remembered 
O by the public with a clear determination to avoid it 
this time is the steep rise in the cost of living. The rise in 
a number of prices in the last few weeks, to which reference 
is made in a Note on page 86, has made the matter a 
topic of urgent political concern. The Government pro- 
mised at a very early stage of the war to prevent 
“profiteering,” and the Prices of Goods Bill is the 
redemption of that promise. The Bill, which at the time 
of writing is still being debated in the House of Commons, 
is designed to prevent profiteering in a number of articles 
which will later be specified in Orders issued by the Board 
of Trade. It aims at preventing their prices from being 
raised to a higher level than that which is justified by 
unavoidable increases in costs due to the war. 

Such a measure may be judged in the first instance by 
its success in defining the costs which should be covered 
by the permitted price and by the nature of the provisions 
that it makes for enforcement. On both these points the 
Bill comes out well. The permitted price is defined as 
consisting of two elements. The first is the price in the 
ordinary course of business on August 1, 1939 (the date 
may be varied when August Ist happens to be unsuitable 
or unfair); the second is an addition for increases in selling 
and production costs since that date. The cost items which 
may be taken into account for the purposes of additions 
are specified in the first schedule to the Bill. They include 
the price of materials, manufacturing expenses, wages and 
salaries, insurance premiums, transport and advertising 
charges. Changes may also be made for the different 
incidence of overheads on each item of output when the 
volume of business alters—assuredly a bold sally into de- 
batable ground and one which must evoke pleasant antici- 
pations in the Inns of Court. If this list is found to be in- 
complete, the Board of Trade may add new items by order. 
The Board is further empowered to specify basic prices 
and permitted increases for any additional class of goods 
when asked to do so by a representative body of traders. 
Traders themselves wishing to appeal against a price as 
fixed may submit the case to a referee, who will be a 
lawyer and will sit with three assessors—one experienced 
in finance and accounting, one with technical knowledge of 
the trade in question and one representing buyers of the 
price-regulated goods. 

The enforcement clauses, again, give evidence of careful 
drafting and the anticipation of the more obvious diffi- 
culties. The Board of Trade may prescribe a mark to be 
affixed to goods in respect of which an Order has been 
made. Complaints of profiteering will be heard by local 
price regulation committees, and these will report to the 
Central Price Regulation Committee when it is considered 
that an offence justifies prosecution. If the central body 
agrees, it will request the Board of Trade to institute pro- 
ceedings. Arbitrary action by local committees is thus 
adequately guarded against. On the other hand, any com- 
mittee which errs in the opposite direction and fails to 
report cases of abuse can be sidetracked and the necessary 
proceedings for prosecution taken by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. The penalties prescribed are sufficiently 
heavy to deter all but the most persistent profiteers, and 
these may be dealt with by being prohibited from taking 
any further part in the business in which the offence was 
committed. Moreover, the attempt to ensure safety for the 
buying public has been carried to the length of reversing 
the usual principles of English law, the onus of proof that 
the price charged was not more than the permitted price 
being upon the person prosecuted. 

So far as the definition of costs and the provision for 
enforcement are concerned, this Bill seems to have done 
all that can be done to settle the ancient and vexed question 
of price control by Act of Parliament. It has, moreover, a 
number of excellent incidental features, such . as the 
exemption from its scope of sales of goods for 
and the special clauses ing with evasions such as 
requiring purchasers of con goods to buy other 
articles at the same time, the exaction of payment for dis- 


tribution services and the holding up of stocks. If it fails 
in its purpose the failure will be due, not to absence of 
grasp of the detailed difficulties of price fixing, but to 
wider and higher economic obstacles to any attempt to 
make price control work smoothly by legal fiat. 

The nature of those obstacles, as well as that of the 
many tricks and twists which are employed by traders 
and the public to evade price-fixing legislation, has become 
reasonably well known in the course of the extremely long 
history of attempts to stabilise prices by direct legal inter- 
vention. A particularly of experience, and 
one which has the advantage of having been built up 
recently and with full reference to the most modern 
methods of distribution, is that provided by a number of 
State and Federal laws passed in the last eight years in 
the United States of America, and named, with a mixture 
of political window-dressing and wishful thinking, Fair 
Trade Legislation. These measures represent an attempt 
to keep retail prices up in peace time, whereas the British 
Prices of Goods Bill is in effect an attempt to keep them 
down in war time. But this fact makes little difference to 
the importance of the comparison. Control of the move- 
ment of prices, whether in an upward or downward direc- 
tion, is still control. The aim of imposing either a floor or 
a ceiling to price fluctuations is to achieve stability, or at 
least to confine fluctuations within reasonable limits. And 
in both the United States and Great Britain the stabilising 
apparatus is the law. There have been persistent attempts 
in America to define the components of a fair level of 
costs to be covered by retail prices, and these have an 
obvious relevance to the clauses in the Prices of Goods Bill 
which deal with the expenses to be covered by the per- 
mitted price. Again, the lesson of the occasional successes 
and more numerous failures of the American States to 
provide a rogue-proof machinery of enforcement is not one 
which should be lost. 

It is not, however, with the detailed characteristics of 
American Fair Trade law that we are principally con- 
cerned here. That is a matter which mainly concerns 
lawyers and Parliamentary draftsmen, and has possibly 
engaged their attention already. But it is very necessary 
to take account of the American experience of the broader 
implications of retail price control, its possibilities of 
success as an isolated weapon, and its relation to other 
possible instruments of economic regulation. A recent 
study, by an American who has a wide knowledge of 
British conditions in retail trade*, covers these points and 
illustrates them from a searching examination of recent 
experience in the United States. 

Four considerations arising from Mr Grether’s study 
have particular importance in the present British situation. 
The first, which is illustrated with a mass of detailed 
material, is that only goods having certain definite charac- 
teristics are easily subjected to price regulation. They 
should have brands or trade marks or other means whereby 
they can be easily recognised, be dealt in by traders who 
possess a strong isati 
quickly and easily directed as a body, and be in constant 
demand. The best example is that of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, The retail druggists have in fact been the leaders 
of the American price-fixing movement. Many items of 
food which ordinarily enter into family budgets most cer- 
tainly do not have these characteristics. The second point 
is that price-fixing arrangements are particularly difficult 
to apply in conditions of rapi i 
United States there is a signi 
an early attempt to fix certain retail prices finally failed, 
and 1931, when the Californi rade 


+ * Price Control under Fair Trade Legislation.” By Ewald T. 
Grether. Oxford University Press. 517 + x pages. 218. 
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control, it is extremely difficult to counter all the devices 
whereby fixed prices are evaded by dealers and the public. 
Finally, and most important of all, no price control measure 
can be effective in an economy where such fundamental 
factors as the quantity of money, the level of interest rates, 
taxation and the amounts of goods available are regu- 
lated on entirely different principles or simply left to look 
after themselves. 


The application of all this to the British case is clear. 
First, a large proportion of the goods whose prices will 
presumably be controlled when the Board of Trade starts 
to issue orders under the Prices of Goods Bill will fall 
outside the class which is most amenable to such control. 
This is particularly true of foodstuffs. Secondly, the 
attempt to fix prices is being made in the worst possible 
circumstances—those of economic upheaval due to a major 
war. Thirdly, we have no time to indulge in a long and 
costly process of patching which may in the end be as 
imperfectly successful in making price-fixing work as the 
American Fair Trade laws. And, lastly, there exists a 
danger that in choosing precisely this economic pheno- 
menon of retail prices as the factor to be controlled, we 
may be removing attention from far more fundamental 
and important factors making for economic dislocation. 
We may, in fact, be attempting to treat a disease by cover- 
ing up the symptoms. 


The fact is that price-fixing laws, like any other major 
economic controls which attempt to impose a common 
standard of conduct on the whole mass of the public, may 
be defeated by a mass understanding to take no notice of 
them. Retail traders are sufficiently numerous to bring a 
considerable pressure to bear by tacit agreement among 
their own number. A public with a sufficient amount of 
money to spend may by this means be coerced or per- 
suaded into a conspiracy to put up prices. The Prices of 
Goods Bill is an outstanding attempt to anticipate the 
devices of evasion, but it cannot anticipate all of them, 
and the difficulties of enforcing such a measure when 
powerful and widespread economic factors count against 
it are enormous. Altering the price-ticket is not the only 
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way of raising the price of goods. Lowering the quality 
may have the same effect. And if price control is combined 
with a supply smaller than the public demands at the 
controlled price, its only effect is the phenomenon of 
queues. 

None of these arguments is advanced as an attack on 
the present measure. Enough has been said to illustrate the 
fact that it is pretty well as sound and comprehensive as 
any such limited measure can be. There is every reason 
for retaining it and attempting to make it work. But there 
is no ground whatever for expecting that the Bill alone 
will prevent all the evils of a soaring price level. It can 
only do that as part of a co-ordinated and comprehensive 
policy of war economy. The roots of the evil which it 
attempts to combat lie deeper—in the financing of in- 
creased Government demands by inflationary methods, 
and in a physical shortage of goods. The cure must con- 
sequently be radical. Taxation may have to be such that 
sections of the population, or the population as a whole, 
may be prevented from bidding up retail prices. The com- 
pulsion to pay taxes may be accompanied by the per- 
suasion to lend to the Government—with similar results. 
And finally a system of rationing will have to be intro- 
duced on a sufficiently wide scale to sidetrack the normal 
trading processes which in war-time make retail shops the 
perfect centre for the activities of profiteers and gluttons. 

The Prices of Goods Bill will, therefore, be politically 
successful and economically sound only if it is regarded as 
one of the minor aspects of economic policy. If, either by 
design or by negligence, the present war is financed by 
inflationary means, neither this Bill nor any subsequent 
and more stringent measures will succeed in keeping prices 
from rising. Indeed, in those circumstances it would not 
even be desirable to prevent a rise in prices. For if the 
Government is not going to raise the resources it needs 
either by taxation or by the borrowing of genuine savings, 
then a rise of prices is the only way in which the con- 
sumption of the people can be reduced to the extent neces- 
sary to set labour, materials and capital equipment free 
for the purposes of war. The present Bill will be successful 
only if it is unnecessary. 


Jarrow’s Vicissitudes 


Uae has grown since the war began. 


It will shrink as the fighting forces and war indus- 
tries expand, and there will be shortages of labour when 
the munitions factories, shipyards and steelworks are going 
at full speed. Then, when peace comes, the harsh process 
of industrial change will begin again. This time fore- 
sighted policy may soften the transition more than was 
done two decades ago; but, even so, there will be the 
danger of new depressed areas, new Merthyrs and new 
Jarrows, 

Jarrow did well in the last war. There was intense 
activity in the making of ships and shells. One battleship, 
one cruiser and 18 destroyers were built for the Navy. 
There was a sharp influx of workpeople, raising the popu- 
lation to 35,000, ten times what it had been in 1851. 
Palmers’ works were Jarrow; by the end of the financial 
year 1914-15 a debit balance of £126,000, recorded in 
1913, had been converted by Palmers into a credit of nearly 
£43,000; and in 1919 a profit of £355,000 was available 
for distribution. But it did not last. The post-war boom 
broke. In. 1921 Palmers’ steelworks were shut down, to 
work again for only three short spells, and Palmers’ share- 
holders received their last dividend. In 1934 Palmers 
shipyard was sold for scrap, and in 1935 three-quarters of 
the workers of Jarrow were unemployed. 

Yet it would be bad history to blame war for the fall of 
Jarrow. Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s recently published and 
absorbing account of Jarrow’s story through the centuries 
makes this quite clear. Such swift swings of fortune were 
nothing new in the little Tyneside town which fostered 
monastic culture in the seventh century and exported 
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Christianity to Germany itself. It was early in the seven- 
teenth century when coal-mining began in Jarrow; and in 
that and the succeeding century, a varied and well- 
balanced economy of coal-getting, salt production, ship- 
building, chemicals and glass making was built up. But 
the attempts of Simon Temple, Jarrow’s first captain of 
industry in the modern style, to knit together and expand 
these activities, to mine coal from deep seams on a large 
scale, to furnish the Navy with wooden frigates and to 
construct a naval arsenal in Jarrow Slake, met with failure 
shortly after Waterloo. Temple had planned too ambi- 
tiously; and, after his ill-success, a new and troubled era 
of coal-mining, practically pure and simple despite the 
lingering presence of salt-pans and paper mills, began for 
Jarrow’s 3,300 inhabitants. 


Twenty-five years as a colliery town, from 1825 to 
1850, ended no more happily. This was the time when 
coal-mining was seeking a footing in Durham as a large- 
scale industry, serving the iron smelters, who were still to 
be found mainly in the South and Midlands; and Jarrow’s 
Alfred Pit, sunk by Temple in 1803, was one of the three 
biggest pits in the county. It was a luckless pit. Wages, 
though low, bulked hugely in colliery costs then, and there 
was steady pressure on the part of employers, by a system 
of forfeits and fines, to force them down. The miners of 
Durham, organised in 1825, were equally determined to 
resist that pressure and to stamp out truck payments. In 
Jarrow there were grim strikes in 1831, when the “ Seven 
Lads of Jarrow ” were transported for seven years, and in 
1844, when the soldiers were called in. For Durham coal 
the days of easy money temporarily passed. The 
centuries-old London market for household fuel was now 
opened by railway to the new pits of Yorkshire and the 
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Midlands. Ground was lost in the industrial South and 
Midlands as well, while the great coal-using industries had 
not yet come to the Tees and the Tyne. In Jarrow the situa- 
- tion was especially bad. Nowhere in the county did the 
coal-owners act in concert—or even alone with any effect— 
to keep down the underground waters in their pits or to 
take safety precautions; and no pit was more unsafe than 
Jarrow’s. In 1826 thirty-four miners were killed in a single 
disaster; in 1830 forty-two, with 100 injured; and in 1845 
thirty-nine. In 1851, a year after mine inspectors were set 
up by Act of Parliament, the pit was closed for good. 

Another new era began, the period of Charles Mark 
Palmer, successor to Simon Temple. From the cause of 
Durham coal’s decline he plucked renewed prosperity for 
Jarrow. The voyages of the sail-driven colliers from the 
Tyne were slow and irregular, and it paid southern con- 
sumers to pay extra for the speed and punctuality of rail 
transport from the Midlands. In 1852 Palmer’s General 
Iron Screw Collier Company, with a capital of £250,000, 
was established, and the screw-driven iron steamship 
“ John Bowes,” 650 tons, with a speed of eight or nine 
knots, was launched, the first vessel of this kind or size to 
carry anything but passengers and mail and capable of 
doing in a week what it took two sailing colliers a month 
on the average to do. In 1852 some 9,482 tons of Tyne 
coal were taken by steam to London. Ten years later the 
year’s total was 929,825 tons, a hundred times as much. 

Steam colliers were only a beginning. In the Crimean 
War Palmer’s rolled-plate, iron-clad H.M.S. “ Terror” 
began a fresh stage in the armour-plate industry. Ships 
were built for Transatlantic and Mediterranean services; 
and Charles Mark Palmer evolved the idea of interlocked 
plant to cover shipbuilding “from ore to finished ship.” 
He brought under single control ironstone in Cleveland, an 
ore port near Whitby, blast furnaces and rolling mills at 
Jarrow, pig and iron wharves, boiler and engine shops and 
a copper company. Then he went into the market for 
capital. In 1865, under the new Act facilitating joint stock 
and limited liability, Palmers’ Shipbuilding and Iron Com- 
pany was floated, with a capital of £2 millions. Six years 
later Jarrow’s population reached 18,000; and the white- 
walled cottages of the colliery days had given way to a 
town in which “ the houses are black, the ships are black, 
the sky is black, and if you go there for an hour or two 
you will be black,” a town of abnormal overcrowding and 
ill-health and bitter labour disputes. 

Jarrow’s industry was on a new upward slope. Now there 
were the expanding staple trades of all Tyneside, Tees- 
side and the Wear behind it. In the decade 1852-61, 
Palmer’s shipyard built 6,027 tons of shipping a year; in 
the decade 1882-91, the average annual tonnage was 37,104. 
In 1883, 61,113 tons were launched. But Jarrow hardly 
benefited accordingly: in the same year, 1883, a record 
year for work, the average wage for 8,000 workers in the 
shipyard was 25s.; in the “ bad” years, which came with 
monotonous regularity, like 1876, when only 8,635 tons 
were launched, the whole town—tenant, landlord, sh 
keeper and publican alike—felt the shock; and in the early 
nineties it became clear that Palmer, like Temple before 
him, had been too ambitious. The company’s loss in 1890 
was £11,000, because Palmer had tendered too low to get 
a contract for two warships; in 1891 the loss was £22,000; 
and in 1893 Palmer resigned. A loan of £650,000 as mort- 
gage was raised, capital was written down, and another 
downswing was started. 

Palmers was still a famous and busy business, but it 
was no longer expanding. It is true that in 1901 the ship- 
yard’s launchings again topped 61,000 tons; but the 
average annual tonnage in the decade 1902-11 was only 
26.740 tons; in 1908 only three ships were built, and in 
1909 only 1,620 tons, the lowest since 1852, were con- 
structed. In 1912, output was back to nearly 59,000 tons: 
but it was freely said that Palmers’ interests were spread 
too wide for even an efficient and up-to-date shipyard to 
bear the burden. 

The war delayed Jarrow’s decline. The post-war boom 
made it worse when it came. In 1919 further capital of 
f,1,000.000 wa: raised, and profits, reserves and new capital 
went in expansion that did not succeed. A shipyard at 
Amble, a colliery at Pelaw, shares in a Midland engineer- 
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ing firm, shares in Spanish ore mines, 200 acres of land 
for new development, and docks and repairing works at 
Swansea—these did not help when the boom broke. 

The shipyard held its own in the years of depression: 
50,000 tons were launched in 1926, 61,112 in 1927, and 
65,896 in 1930; as late as 1932 Palmers’ 109th war- 
ship was launched. Palmers could compete with any British 
yard for price and quality, but their rivals had no idle 
steelworks or onerous subsidiaries to carry. In 1926 the 
company’s total indebtedness, including capital losses, was 
over £1,000,000; the £1 shares were written down to 5s,, 
and the preference arrears were cancelled. Even so, Palmers 
was not saved. The Great Depression struck a death-blow, 
The steelworks closed for good in 1930; and four years 
later the shipyard, still one of the finest in the world and 
still receiving its fair share of all tenders, was sold for scrap 
under the shipbuilding industry’s “rationalisation” 
scheme. 

There are many views about this rationalisation scheme, 
and Miss Wilkinson’s is frankly and possibly unfairly 
hostile. It was inevitable, when Britain’s share of world 
shipbuilding had fallen from 82 per cent. in 1894 to 32 per 
cent. in 1938, that the capacity, inflated by over half be- 
tween 1914 and 1920, should be cut. But looked at now, 
when war is making greater demands for shipbuilding than 
ever before in history, it does seem regrettable, to say the 
least, that £1} millions should have been spent since 
1930, through National Shipbuilders’ Security, Limited, to 
dismantle and sterilise yards with a capacity of over 
1} million tons of shipping. It seems even more regrettable 
that, even after this drastic surgery, British shipbuilding 
should have been unable to meet foreign competition on 
equal ground; and that the industry should have entered 
this war under subsidy, when such famous yards as Work- 
man Clark of Belfast, Robert Thompson of Sunderland, 
William Beardmore of Glasgow, and Palmers of Jarrow 
had been razed to the ground and rendered useless in the 
cause of efficiency. 

Palmers will not be building ships on the famous Jarrow 
site for this war. The industrial vicissitudes of peace, to 
which the town is well accustomed, combined with the 
decisions of an industry which governs itself after the 
modern feudal fashion, have ruled so. Nor will Jarrow be 
making high-grade Bessemer steel on a large scale from 
English as well as imported ores—which might have been 
the case had T. Vosper Salt had his way. Mr Salt, an 
American, saw the Jarrow site five years ago and visualised 
an integrated steel plant by its harbour and sidings, using 
the same processes which Germany is employing to develop 
the low-grade ores of the Jura and Harz regions. His plan, 
backed by Messrs Brassert and Company, the greatest of 
steel consultants, was blocked by the steel barons. Wrang- 
ling lasted two years, while constructional costs rose, 
re-armament gathered speed, and the industry’s older and 
less up-to-date plant was expanded to turn out a record 
production. The scheme was abandoned, and impoverished 
Jarrow was the loser by yet another edict of a State- 
protected but self-governing industry. Neither ships nor 
steel in bulk will be Jarrow’s contribution to winning this 
war—only tubes, light castings and the products of new 
rolling mills, the fresh foundations for Jarrow’s future. 

Such is the tale that Miss Wilkinson tells, graphically 
and not without heat and bias. It is a cross-section of 
England’s industrial history, for the last century has seen 
many Jarrows. It was not the last war which brought 
Jarrow low. It was the same sort of shifts and changes 10 
the country’s industrial structure which had brought 
trouble there before. But it was the war which made the 
fall worse when it came by blowing up a balloon of 
prosperous activity to be burst at a stroke in the peace 
which followed. There is a moral here for to-day. There !s 
another in the fact that, again and again in Jarrow’s history, 
it has been the judgment or il!-judgment of individuals, 
even more than the ineluctable course of events, that has 
decreed the town’s setbacks: the mistaken ambitions of 
Temple and Palmer and the decrees of National Ship- 
builders’ Security, Limited, and the Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion. This is the price of the free enterprise which has mad? 
Britain wealthy. but it is a price which the State which 
protects and subsidises industry cannot complacently pay 
nowadays without the extremest care. 
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NOTES OF 


After the Peace Offensive.—‘ Now we have 
begun. Now we are going on . . .” The passage of that 
conviction to a disbelieving world is reaping us all and 
more than the rewards which those who were neither 
frightened nor fascinated by Moscow have long predicted. 
It has strengthened Turkey in her refusal of Moscow’s un- 
acceptable demands; it has caused the Italians to veer still 
further towards the view that British-French-Turkish in- 
terests in the Mediterranean are far nearer their own than 
are Germany’s or Russia’s; it has brought Stalin to the 
point of hedging his German friendship; lastly, it seems 
to have brought Hitler to the point of desperation, and 
that, just now, is exactly where we want him. No sooner 
had the failure of his speech to the Reichstag become 
apparent than he had set his propaganda machine work- 
ing in two directions at once, and furiously: to threaten a 

“big offensive ”"—“ the war has now begun ”—but to 
shadow this with attempt after attempt to get a conference 
together. He is following the practice of twenty years; 
and we may expect him to wriggle for a compromise now 
as he has wriggled on many occasions before; this time, 
however, we may see to it that he wriggles in vain. An apt 
illustration of this technique occurred towards the end of 
last week. King Gustav of Sweden, it was reported in 
Stockholm, would offer to mediate. A ripple of sensation 
ran round Scandinavia, only to die away when it was 
found that, of the two newspapers reporting this offer, 
one was a Church organ of a probity that went above the 
mere realities of political life, while the other, better 
known, was in close contact with the Nazi propaganda 
machine. For the moment, it would seem that Hitler’s 
next move will be towards closer relations with Russia; 
and to get this he may offer them a free hand in the 
Eastern Balkans, hoping meanwhile that the sheer diffi- 
culty of this position will cause the Western Powers either 
to relent their pressure or to help him out by agreeing 
to negotiate. The last thing he is likely to do is to throw 
aside all hope of making peace. 


* * * 


Raiders Over Britain.—The war in the air is for 
the present being fought at sea. On Monday a dozen or so 
German bombers attacked warships in the Firth of Forth. 
There were a number of naval casualties from splinters 
and one cruiser and one destroyer suffered quite super- 
ficial damage. On Tuesday the naval anchorage at Scapa 
Flow in the Orkneys was twice raided and the demilitarised 
“Iron Duke” was slightly scarred. In the three attacks 
some thirty raiders took part and at least eight were 
brought down. It cannot be the hope of the Nazis to wrest 
command of the seas from the British Fleet. It is their 
ambition, however, to seal up the north-western coasts of 
Europe to neutral and British trade, and these raids were 
undoubtedly part of the stern struggle which is going on 
for the commerce of Denmark and Scandinavia and 
control of the North Sea. So, too, was last week’s tragic 
loss of the “ Royal Oak” by submarine action at anchor 
in Scapa Flow, when 810 lives were lost. So, too, pre- 
sumably have been the various reported engagements 
between ships and planes in the North Sea, still uncon- 
firmed, and the rumoured Allied attack by air on the Nazi 
base at Emden on Tuesday—if, indeed, it took place. As 
the Prime Minister told the Commons on Wednesday, we 
have made a good beginning; more than a quarter of their 
taiders have been lost by the enemy’s air forces; and at 
least a third of the sixty U-boats ready for action when 
the war began have been destroyed or seriously damaged. 
—— week ended October 17th losses sustained by nee 

Ps entering or leaving our were only about one- 
half of 1 per cent. of the Sealer selling. But it is only a 

inning. Merchant ships have not yet been systematically 
attacked from the air or by raiders. The raids on Rosyth 
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and Scapa were carried out by small forces; large-scale 
air raids have still to come. The number of lives lost by 
Britain at sea probably exceeds those lost so far by France 
on land. And the sinking in the Atlantic on Wednesday of 
the “City of Mandalay” (7,028 tons) and the “ York- 
shire ” (10,183 tons) was a stern reminder that the convoy 
system has not yet put a final term to U-boat activity in 
the distant approaches to our shores. Questions about the 
defences of Scapa against underwater craft and about the 
failure of convoy to protect the “ City of Mandalay ” and 
the “Yorkshire ” will keep the authorities well reminded 


of Pes need to bring a good beginning to an even better 
end. 


* * * 


» A Ministry of Shipping.—Ever since the war began 
an embryonic Ministry of Shipping has been in being in 
the Marine Department of the Board of Trade. It was the 
Marine Department which took charge of the licensing of 
ships passing to and from our ports within ten days of 
the outbreak of war; and, with that part of the Ministry 
of Transport which is responsible for docks and ports, the 
Department superintended the vast task of transporting 
the first Field Force swiftly and safely to France. Now it 
has blossomed into an independent Ministry of Shipping 
with a dual job; to provide seagoing transport for the 
supplies and personnel of the fighting forces; and to 
marshal the commercial shipping upon which Britain 
depends for supplies of raw materials and food and for 
the maintenance and expansion of sales in overseas markets. 
The new Minister is Sir John Gilmour, a safe follower 
of the Prime Minister, an ex-holder of the offices of Secre- 
tary for Scotland, Minister of Agriculture and Home Sec- 
retary, and lacking any direct acquaintance with the 
special problems of shipping or shipbuilding. The leader- 
ship and direction of the Ministry will presumably spring 
from the experience and ability of three non-political chiefs 
who all had experience in the Shipping Ministry of the 
last war: Sir F. Vernon Thompson, of the Union Castle 
Line and lately chairman of the Tramp Consultative Com- 
mittee, will be Principal Adviser and Controller of Com- 
mercial Shipping; Sir Cyril Hurcomb, who was at the 
Ministry of Transport from 1927 to 1937, will be Director- 
General; Sir Julian E. Foley, of the Transport Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, will be Secretary. In the last resort 
the Allies’ entire war effort depends on the work these 
men do—it may be regretted that no Inter-Allied Shipping 
Organisation is yet planned. The Ministry has power to 
control freights at once and so to stop the excesses of the 
last war. It will need to remember, however, that the 
determinant of freights—and the bulwark of national 
security-——is the volume of tonnage available and its right 
use down to the last ship. There must be no chance of any 
shortage. 


* * * 


Government Personnel.—The appointment of Sir 
John Gilmour as Minister of Shipping came as a shock to 
a public opinion which was already far from impressed by 
the average quality of Mr Chamberlain’s war-time recruits. 
The present Government is not a coalition of the three 
major parties and no blame can attach to the Prime 
Minister for not filling political posts from the Liberal and 
Labour ranks. But that is no reason why the services in a 
purely administrative capacity of eminent and experienced 
men should be turned down by the departments simply 
because they have not faithfully followed all the fluctua- 
tions of the Government’s policy in recent years. Still less 
is it a justification for the Prime Minister’s habit of filling 
political posts exclusively from a narrow ring of tired 
mediocrities, when there is a wealth of talent and energy 
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in the non-commissioned ranks of the Conservative Party. 
With the two brilliant exceptions of Mr Churchill and 
Lord Hankey (the former of whom was nominated by 
public opinion rather than by the Prime Minister), all the 
appointments since the war have been very second-rate. 
Indeed, a new technique of resistance to advice seems to be 
developing. A new piece of administrative machinery 1s 
urged on the Government. The request is refused. It is re- 
newed with.steadily increasing pressure until the Govern- 
‘ment is forced to give way. And then, when the new office 
has been created, somebody without any visible qualifica- 
tions is appointed to it. One might be forgiven for believing 
that the object was to make the new Ministry a failure 
and so justify the original opposition to it. This has been 
the pattern in the appointment of Sir Thomas Inskip to 
co-ordinate defence, of Mr Burgin to be Minister of 
Supply and now of Sir John Gilmour as Minister of Ship- 
ping. This sort of thing will not do. There are many 
millions of people who are unhappy at being led in the war 
by a single party. They will be outraged if they come to 
believe that they are being led by an exclusive clique of 
superannuated party devotees. 


* * * 


Turkey and the Dictators.—The dignified return 
from Moscow of M. Sarajoglu, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, without having signed away Turkey’s honour or 
freedom of action, may be taken as a turning point in the 
diplomatic battle for position waged by the E 
Powers since the German march on Prague seven months 
ago. That may sound like an exaggeration; but, if the 
broad movement of events is detached from the supple- 
mentary goings to and fro, if the British alliance with 
Poland is weighed against Germany’s geographical advan- 
tage, the German-Soviet pact against Stalin’s respect for 
the Reichswehr, the estimate may fairly stand. The 
measure of Turkey’s decision may be taken by the cordi- 
ality with which the Russians bade M. Sarajoglu good- 
bye, agreeing, in the words of the Tass Agency, “ that it 
was desirable to maintain contact in the future, and for 
the discussion of questions of mutual interest.” The 
tiations had lasted over three weeks—or, rather, M. Sara- 
joglu spent three weeks in Moscow, which is not, of course, 
the same thing. Little was known of what went on, though 
rumour was unusually plentiful, and the talks were accom- 
panied by the incessant rolling of German propaganda 
drums, transmitted mainly through Copenhagen and 
Bucharest. But it seems that an agreed draft was about 
to be initialled when the Russians changed their position 
overnight and made demands which the Turkish Prime 
Minister has described as “incompatible with Turkey’s 
obligations to Britain and France.” Those demands are 
understood to have included the closing of the Straits in 
all circumstances to warships of non-Black Sea Powers, 
the conclusion of a mutual assistance treaty, and special 
treatment of Germany in the Balkans. The acceptance of 
any of these demands would, it was clearly seen, have the 
effect of handing over Turkish independence to a Russian- 
German management, the liability being unlimited and the 
hopes of gain non-existent. The Turks accordingly re- 
fused. Their alternative is not isolation, for their signature 
to the alliances with Britain and France, signed on 
Thursday, will provide them with a very high degree of 
security both in the Black Sea and in the Mediterranean, 
while they are themselves in a position to defend their 
land frontier and to overawe Bulgaria in case she is foolish 
enough (so far the evidence is favourable) to yield to 
Russian blandishments. A further effect of their firmness 
may be to win them Italian collaboration in the work of 
underpinning Balkan neutrality. 


* * * 


The Russian change of front is evidently to be under- 
stood as a temporary accommodation to German interests, 
for it is known that Hitler sent to Moscow a special envoy 
at the beginning of this week, and the German Press was 
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already forecasting a Russian demand for Turkish detach- 
ment from the Western Powers. The tone of Russian 
comment shows, too, that another change may be expected 
of them shortly, always provided that the Western Powers 
maintain their safeguarding pressure on Hitler. It may be 
true that the Soviet Government would like to see Turkey 
detached from her alliances, for the Black Sea might then 
be closed to British warships and Russia freed to pursue 
her Balkan designs without let or hindrance. But the Soviet 
Government must know very well that those designs can 
be pursued only in the absence of Germany; its policy, 
then, is to detach Turkey without opening the gates to a 
German advance south-eastwards. Now that they have 
failed in this, they can choose from two courses of action. 
Either they can take the risk of Turkey permitting the 
British Navy to implement the guarantee to Roumania jn 
the Black Sea and push on with the advancement of their 
influence in Bucharest and Sofia, or, perceiving the diff- 
culty of Hitler’s position, they can take advantage of it 
to drop him and take up with the Western Powers via the 
Turkish “ bridge.” Our proper line would seem to be a 
waiting one. 


* * * 


Finland and Scandinavia.—Wednesday’s meeting 
of the Kings of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and of 
the President of Finland, was useful as a demonstration of 
common sympathy, but not, of course, as very much 
more. No one is likely to indulge in dreams of a militant 
Scandinavia, its blond thousands massed to defend the inde- 
pendence of Finland against the Slav and the Teuton; at 
the same time, the falseness of those dreams does not de- 
tract from the vivid sympathy which Scandinavians feel for 
threatened Finland. It is probably true to say that, once the 
Soviet Government knew that the Finns would fight, they 
made up their minds to take what they could get without 
resort to armed force; both their treatment of the Finnish 
delegate sent to Moscow and the leisurely way in which 
the negotiations are proceeding in comparison with the 
breakneck speed pressed on the Baltic Republics, show 
that a local war in the Baltic will probably be averted. 
The demands which caused Finland’s mobilisation are 
understood to have been of the same order as those made 
to the Baltic States, based, as in their case, on a mutual 
assistance treaty that would have been little better than a 
direct cession of sovereignty; the demands which the Finns 
are likely to accept in compromise are for the cession of 
four islands in the Gulf of Leningrad, and, less surely re- 
ported, for Russian supervision of the Aaland Islands in 
order to ensure that no fortifications are built there. 


Building a Big Army.—lIn 1914-15 there was no 
discrimination in recruiting. In 1939 there is, if anything, 
too much. The case for elasticity in recruitment methods 
gains great force from the undoubted need to build up 4 
very much bigger Army than we now have, and recent 
announcements about the authorities’ intention to accept 
various kinds of volunteers have been very welcome. Men 
with trade and technical qualifications useful in the Army 
may volunteer for service even if they belong to reserved 
occupations. This has been the case ever since the war 
began. Now, recruiting for all five regiments of the Brigade 
of Guards has been reopened; a call has been made for 
ex-warrant officers and ex-non-commissioned officers t0 
join up for work at training centves—an indispensable 
preliminary to effective expansion; and with every detach- 
ment of conscripts called up a quota of volunteers will 
be enlisted. These are steps in the right direction. So, t00, 
is the decision to call up resident foreigners who are in 
the appropriate age-groups. But there is room for even 
broader measures. Unemployed men nominally attached 
to reserved occupations should be found work very soon or 
allowed to join up—some workless University teachers, t0 
take only one instance, are just wasting their time standing 
by. The schedule of reserved occupations itself will have to 
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be shorn as the Army grows, and it would be as well to 
make some cuts now instead of later. The chaos of 1914-15 
when key trades were dangerously depleted must indeed 
be avoided. But any repetition of the delay of that time 
in building up a really adequate Army would be no less 
intolerable. 


* * * 


Supply Organisation.—The machinery for ensuring 
an adequate flow of supplies for essential purposes, out- 
lined by Mr Burgin in the Commons on Wednesday, is 
both complicated and cumbersome. There is first of all a 
Ministerial Priority Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Minister for Co-ordination of Defence. Then there 
are five sub-committees of this Committee to decide upon 
orders of preference in the execution of essential Govern- 
ment or civil work; one for labour supplies and another for 
building labour, both under the chairmanship of the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour; two, one 
for materials and another for production capacity, under 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply; 
and a fifth for transport under the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Transport. The whole organisation 
has a central secretariat and registry in the Central 
Priority Department of the Ministry of Supply. In general, 
it is the practice of the organisation, through the sub- 
committees (on which representatives of various Civil 
Departments hold watching briefs for export industries 
and other civil undertakings) and through the Central 
Priority Department, to reconcile competing claims by 
agreement. Certificates formally imposing priorities are 
only issued as a last resort when delays or shortages arise. 
None has been issued yet, but Mr Burgin announced that 
some would have to be issued “in the very near future.” 
It may be questioned whether to make this ingeniously 
contrived edifice of laborious co-ordination is in fact going 
about the business in the right way. It is evident that the 
detailed balancing of so many competing claims upon the 
limited supplies of plant, labour and materials available 
must be complicated. But it seems probable that no small 
part of the complexity of the organisation is due to the 
Government’s determination to impose no strict schedule 
of priorities upon industry (as has been done, for instance, 
in Germany), not to interfere until there are Gordian knots 
which must be cut and to leave industry and the Depart- 
ments to work out the nation’s salvation by ad hoc dis- 
cussion. The consequence is twofold: on the one hand, 
committees multiply, and there is interminable talk and 
wrangling; on the other, the controlling authority which 
is vested in the Ministry of Supply is never exercised until 
the mischief has been done and there is danger of disloca- 
— : is a labour of Sisyphus that Mr Burgin has set 
imself. 


* * * 


Insurance of Property.—The report of Lord Weir’s 
conference, which was appointed to investigate further the 
problem of providing compensation for private fixed pro- 
perty damaged in war, was issued this week. The report 
agrees with the Government in concluding that no scheme 
of mutual protection among property-owners themselves 
is practicable and that any such private schemes should be 
discouraged. The risk is quite beyond estimate and the 
rate of premium would have to be very heavy if there was 
to be a reasonable assurance of the scheme’s' solvency. The 
only practicable method of dealing with the problem, in 
fact, is to compensate those who suffer damage out of 
public funds. The Government have promised to do this, 
adding that the scale of compensation can be decided only 
after the war when the post-war financial position of the 
Government and the community is known. They have, 
however, undertaken to pay compensation in full up to a 
certain amount and on a graded scale above that level. The 
report broadly approves this policy, though it is unable 
to see any logic or equity in the pro discrimination 
against larger properties. Morcover, it urges very strongly 
= every effort should be made to pay compensation in 
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The position as it is left by this report is undeniably 
unsatisfactory. Property-owners have a large risk, against 
which they cannot insure, hanging over their heads, while 
all those many financial institutions that are interested in 
loans on mortgage are faced with the possibility of large- 
scale defaults and an unspecified depreciation in the value 
of their security. It is these uncertainties which have pro- 
vided the driving force in the agitation for a more precise 
scheme. But, on the other hand, it is impossible to cavil 
at the Government’s refusal to shoulder a liability which 
might be truly enormous. Complete certainty and security 
are unattainable. But a greater degree of both might 
perhaps have been secured by the exercise of a little more 
imagination. When individual debtors and borrowers ask 
for certainty they are thinking of the monetary contracts 
they have entered into. When the Government replies that 
its liability must be related to the resources of the com- 
munity it is thinking of the burden in real terms. Would 
it be entirely impossible to give a guarantee in monetary 
terms and, if the liability proves to be very large, trust 
that a decline in the value of money would make it bear- 
able by spreading the burden over all forms of monetary 
capital? This, of course, envisages inflation. But if a large 
part of the property of the country is to be destroyed, 
inflation will in any case be inevitable, and might be pre- 
ferable to an enormous number of individual bankruptcies. 


* * * 


Criticism ad nauseam.—The continual harping in 
certain sections of the daily Press on the present short- 
comings and past sins of the Ministry of Information is 
becoming wearisome. It is worth while pointing out that the 
stress which democrats place upon the right to criticise 
is based on the assumption that a proportion of the 
criticisms made will spring from a genuine care for the 
public good and will in fact assist constructive improve- 
ment. The right is certainly not founded on respect for the 
ex parte complaints of vested interests or for grumbling as 
such. These are merely the chaff to be separated from the 
grains of commonsense criticism. Unfortunately, the out- 
cry against the Ministry of Information has reached a stage 
where useful comment is less common than aimless carping 
and the vicious attacks of certain newspapers, who are, in 
fact, using the situation to give public expression to the 
sectional interests of a single industry. More than enough 
has been said about the personnel of the Ministry and its 
failure to obtain and transmit information—a failure which 
was in large part due to the unwillingness of other Govern- 
ment Departments to disgorge news. Now that there is 
every sign that strong attempts are being made to reform 
the Ministry and render it an effective instrument it is 
surely time to drop complaints on this score. Obviously 
there is still plenty of room for improvement. In particular 
it should be officially recognised that a Ministry whose 
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function is creative cannot work effectively by civil service 
rules, which however excellent in their own way, are de- 
signed to regulate activity which is executive and adminis- 
trative. Criticism— intelligently directed and expressed 
criticism—there must be. But for a new and inexperienced 
Government Department, whose work is both difficult and 
vitally important, to be turned into a chopping-block for 
clowns and axe-grinders is as dangerous as it is unfair. 
In the last few days there have been wholesale dismissals 
at the Ministry, and those who have been selected for sacri- 
fice have apparently been chosen not on any consideration 
of their competence, but solely with the object of retrench- 
ing at all costs. Thus a number of able and anonymous 
men, many of whom left more remunerative private posts 
to serve their country, are sacrificed to an exaggerated and 
prejudiced clamour, while those who bear the political 
responsibility save their skins. Sir Samuel Hoare was 
responsible for the organisation of the Ministry, Lord 
Macmillan and Sir Edward Grigg are responsible for it 
now. Not one of them has had the moral courage to defend 
officials who cannot defend themselves. 


* * * 


Waiting for Congress.—No decisive vote has 
yet been taken in the American Senate on the proposed 
revision of the Neutrality Act. Those in charge of the Bill 
have, however, decided to ease its passage by eliminating 
from it the permission to grant belligerents non-renewable 
credits for not exceeding 90 days. Payment will have to 
be made before delivery is taken. This looks, from this 
side of the Atlantic, like an unnecessary refinement of 
insult; but foreigners have never been able to appreciate 
the mystic significance in American minds of anything 
that looks like the beginning of a war loan. The practical 
effect of the amendment is not very great. Neither side in 
the great debate has yet accepted defeat. Mr Hoover has 
proposed, as a “compromise” formula, that America 
should sell defensive but not offensive weapons to the 
belligerent nations—fighters but not bombers, machine 
guns but not heavy artillery. This proposal is, of course, 
quite illogical. Belligerents would be free to devote their 
own resources to the manufacture of offensive weapons if 
they could get unlimited supplies of defensive weapons 
from America. Moreover, the aggrieved and aggressed 
party may be compelled constantly to take the tactical 
offensive. Or, again, if the aim is to avoid the shedding of 
blood by American weapons, it may be pointed out that 
the majority of casualties are often on the attacking side 
and inflicted by the defenders’ weapons. But because the 
proposal has no logical basis it does not mean that it will 
not attract a large measure of support. After all, the whole 
American attitude to the war is entirely devoid of logic. 


* * * 


The Neutral North-West.—The neutrality of the 
Low Countries is so far unassailed. German propaganda, 
mostly through Copenhagen, has done its best to make our 
flesh creep with tales of a big offensive; and only a few 
days ago Dr Goebbels found it necessary to assure the 
Belgian Government once more of Germany’s intention to 
respect Belgian neutrality. Both small countries have kept 
their military mobilisation in being, the Belgians having 
about three-quarters of a million men under arms and the 
Dutch rather less in spite of the fact that they have called 
up classes covering fifteen years. The fortifications along 
the German frontier are presumably fully manned, and it is 
credibly reported that the Dutch authorities have also 
carried out two minor inundations, one near the Zuyder 
Zee and the other on the Scheldt, with the object of facili- 
tating immediate inundation of a complete belt of country 
running between those two points. Bridges have been mined 
and trees prepared with dynamite charges so that, in an 
emergency, they will fall across the road and provide a 
ar ee time Pa the Dutch Army, gathered in main 

on inundation line, to get to its i itions. 
Both Governments are doing what ry oat << an 
their neutrality in the economic field, and trade negotia- 
tions have been and are still in progress with the belliger- 
ents. As far as public opinion is concerned, Britain and 
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France begin with a healthy balance in their favour, but 
this should not be used as an excuse for neglecting to 
present their point of view. German propaganda is as active 
as ever both in Holland and Belgium, and, as ever, it calls 
for a reply. 


* * * 


Rise in Retail Prices.—lIt was a foregone conclusion 
that the cost of living index compiled by the Ministry of 
Labour would show a considerable rise in September. The 
index has, in fact, jumped from 155 per cent. of the base 
level (July, 1914) on September Ist to 165 per cent. on 
September 30th, due very largely to an average increase 
of 9 per cent. in the prices of the foods included. There is, 
however, no reason to expect the rise will be continued in 
successive months, since it is due mainly to the official 
measures taken at the outbreak of war. The fixing of maxi- 
mum prices, uniform for most grades of the important 
foods, has led to a levelling up of prices to the maximum 
level, while there have been authorised increases in the 
prices of bacon, butter, potatoes, sugar and condensed 
milk. What is more disquieting is the delay in the intro- 
duction of rationing, which has been repeatedly postponed, 
and is now reported to be due some time in November. 
Until consumers have registered with their suppliers and 
the exact quantities of the principal foods required in each 
area are thus known, the problems of distribution remain 
acute; the experience of the last war showed that there is 
no satisfactory half-way house between a free market in 
essential foods (which is admittedly not possible in war) 
and complete control by rationing. 


* * * 


By no class is the rise in the cost of living likely 
to be more keenly felt than by the dependants of 
serving soldiers and disabled men. Tuesday’s debate on 
allowances and pensions showed beyond doubt that 
the present scales are quite inadequate to decent liv- 
ing, and, in fact, often fall below the minimum level 
of subsistence. Moreover, disability pensions are ren- 
dered difficult to get by a complicated and obscure pro- 
cedure. The position was hardly clarified by a number of 
comparisons drawn by both the defenders and attackers 
of the present scales. Neither the rates paid in the last war 
in this country nor those at present paid in Canada provide 
useful analogies. The straightforward fact is that in many 
individual cases allowances are unduly low, but that a 
general all round rise is too expensive to be contemplated. 
The obvious compromise solution is the establishment of 4 
minimum level below which total resources should not be 
allowed to fall in any instance. This would on the one 
hand avoid the payment to some families of larger amounts 
than are strictly necessary, and on the other hand help to 
avert the cumulative effects of hardship and malnutrition 
such as became common towards the end of the last war. 


* * * 


The Dominions at War.— The advantage to the 
Allies of the wide-flung scheme for Imperial air training 
and aircraft production which will be centralised in Canada 
under Canadian direction is scarcely calculable. It 1s 
intended to train up to 30,000 aircraft el each 
year and the output of machines will not be dispropor- 
tionate, while Canada’s production of every type of arms 
and munitions will not fail in comparison with that of the 
European Allies themselves. And Canada, whose first 
expeditionary forces will reach Europe early in the New 
Year, is only one of the Dominions now warring in concert 
with Britain. In the last war Australia made only rifles 
and small arms ammunition. This time the Commonwealth 
is already producing artillery, anti-tank, Vickers, Bren and 
Lewis guns, armoured cars and all varieties of bombs and 
shells; Australian factories claim that they can turn out 4 
complete air every three weeks; and four new 
coastal sloops for patrol work, minesweeping and sub- 


marine hunting have just been laid down. South Africa 4s 
well will be fully able to defend its own territories. A sum 
of £250,000 is to be raised in the Union to counter Nazi 
propaganda and another £300,000 to furnish a cruiser (to 
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be named “ South Africa”) for the British Navy. These 
are only the beginnings of the evidence that will be given 
in this war of the self-governing Empire’s political and 
economic maturity. 


* * * 


India and the War.—This week’s statement by the 
Governor-General of India is a long-considered effort to 
unite Indian opinion, as far as that is possible, behind the 
British Government in the prosecution of the war; to re- 
assure the Congress of British adherence to the promise 
of an independent India and their opponents of our under- 
standing of the difficulties which must be met before in- 
dependence can be achieved; and to provide for 
Indian participation in the war. With all this to do, the 
statement must necessarily have been a pedestrian docu- 
ment. It is therefore unfair to blame the Viceroy for hav- 
ing guarded his words so carefully. Those who would have 
liked a more inspiring resolution of our aims for an inde- 
pendent and democratic India, and who thought they saw 
in that the way to India’s wholehearted participation in 

the war, have only to read the five appendices issued in 
the White Paper which contains the Governor-General’s 
statement. There the somewhat fustian sentiments of the 
Congress Working Committee’s resolution come plumb 
against the anti-federalism of the Muslim League, the 
minority voices of the other Hindu Parties, and, of course, 
of the Indian Liberal Federation. Were all India with a 
united voice demanding Dominion status and federation, 
the British Government might reasonably be pressed to a 
more precise definition of its peace aims for India; but 
the fact is that federation, when it comes, will be a delicate 
and (for many Indians) a painful operation. In these cir- 
cumstances it is perhaps as well that the Governor-General 
confined himself to general statements, reiterating the in- 
structions he received on appointment in 1937 that “ the 
partnership between India and the United Kingdom 
within our Empire may be furthered to the end that India 
may attain its due place among our Dominions.” Beyond 
that, the Viceroy has promised that, at the end of the war, 
a general consultation shall take place on the status of the 
Act of 1935 and any modifications which may then seem 
desirable. Meanwhile, a consultative group is to be formed 
including representatives of the leading political interests 
and of the Princes, and presided over by the Governor- 
General, “ which would have as its object the association 
of public interest in India with the conduct of the war and 
with questions relating to war activities.” It is to be hoped 
that Indian opinion will find in this sufficient safeguard of 
its interests. The least that can be promised is that if the 
advance towards a Federal self-governing India is slowed 
down during the war, it shall be speeded up afterwards. 
But a complete set of amendments to the Government of 
India Act clearly cannot be promised even after six weeks 
of consultations. 


* * * 


The Universities at Work.—So far the effect of 
the war upon the universities has been rather surprising. 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Welsh centres and the pro- 
vincial colleges are crowded and busy, a strange contrast 
to 1914, when the rush of voluntary recruits for the forces 
left an empty solitude in places of higher education. The 
reasons are simple. Voluntary recruitment is not being 
encouraged and, for the present, no men under 20 years 
of age are being called up. The evacuation of the colleges 
of London University to other University towns and the 
scattering of medical students (who must not be summoned 
for military service until their courses are complete) have 
even caused some congestion. Nearly 60 per cent. of 
Oxford University’s normal complement of 5,000 have 
gone into residence for the new session. At Cambridge well 
over 2,000 have gone back. In addition both cities have 
strangers from London within their gates. A general re- 
shuffling has led to the centralisation of much agricultural 
degree work at Reading. The Welsh colleges are strained 
to capacity by natives and guests, while several of the 
ish University colleges report increased numbers 
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because of entries that in normal circumstances would have 
gone to London. The tasks before all these institutions are 
two; first, to furnish some sort of shortened course for the 
men who will be called up this term or in the course of this 
academic year as they reach the age of 20; secondly, to 
work out the two-year courses for students between 17 and 
19 or 20 which will be needed in war-time until it is 
decided to make the liability of the 18-20 age group for 
service effective. There is no little confusion in carrying 
out the first task. It should be comparatively easy to plan 
the second, though Oxford and Cambridge may be some- 
what at a disadvantage; their members’ age of entry has 
customarily been higher than in London and the provincial 
centres—where in addition two-year Honours courses have 
been quite usual. On the other hand, the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge are fortunate in not depending upon fees 
for their subsistence; they have the wherewithal to weather 
any storm in calm and quiet contemplation. 


* * * 


Roads in War.—It was planned to spend £14 
millions in this financial year on major road works from 
national revenue, and the total bill from rates and taxes for 
all road construction, maintenance and repairs was likely to 
be some £75 millions. The Ministry of Transport is now 
hard at work working out ways and means of cutting down 
the cost of trunk road projects, which are the Ministry’s 
direct responsibility — and which had already been 
cut down as low as was decently possible. The need to 
save money is obvious; and not only is the Minister of 
Agriculture anxious that in certain districts building labour 
should be set free for farm work, but there is also some 
demand for mechanical equipment to be transferred from 
road-making to military constructional works. The room 
for saving, however, is not great. Most of the Ministry’s 
own schemes, like the new Waterloo Bridge and the widen- 
ing of important arterial routes from London, will be 
urgently needed under conditions of war; work on the 
London-Brighton road, on the Kingston By-Pass, on the 
London-Southampton road at Winchester, on the London- 
Penzance road and at Maidenhead is to go on. Others 
which have been started would cause obstruction and delay 
if they were shut down now. The programme of curtail- 
ment, in fact, inevitably boils down to the banning of all ex- 
cept the most essential new and unstarted road works by 
central and local authorities alike. Maintenance and repairs, 
which account for the bulk of yearly expenditure, may be 
relaxed, but they cannot be abandoned, and it would be 
poor strategy to permit the country’s highways to fall into 
serious disrepair. It is scarcely surprising that so little road 
economy is possible. For the better part of a decade the 
authorities have consistently done less year by year in the 
making and renewing of roads than traffic requirements 
dictated. Past parsimony has left little or no margin for 
saving; and the chief feature of the situation now is the 
unfortunate absence of much-needed highways which 
might have been provided while peace remained. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Can the Balkans Stay Neutral ? 


(From a Correspondent) 


OUTH-EASTERN EUROPE has reached the eleventh 
hour of its neutrality. What is wee now eel 
decide its destiny for a long time to come. For ten years an 
more Balkan aha politics have vibrated with brotherly 
sentiment. The theme is as new as it is elevating. It was best 
expressed by the founders of the Balkan Entente when they 
said that “ the Balkans must be kept for the Balkan peoples. 
That was only in 1934, but the Balkan Entente expressed a 
hope that was already in existence, a grand Genevan hope, 
that a neutral group of States might be formed out of the 
disunities of South-Eastern Europe. 


The hope was not to be entirely disappointed, nor was it 
to be entirely fulfilled. A good deal was done; and men as 
far-seeing and capable as Rustu Aras Bey, then Foreign 
Minister of Turkey and now Turkish Ambassador in Lon- 
don, did not work wholly in vain. Turkey drew nearer to 
Greece, Jugoslavia to Bulgaria, Roumania to Jugoslavia and 
Turkey and through them to Greece. Step by step there 
was a recognition of common interests. This was made the 
more possible by a continuity of policy in the Governments 
concerned which, in its turn, owed its existence to the guid- 
ing power of firmly-entrenched and dictatorial dynasties 
whose community of interests was even more obvious than 
that of their respective countries. It is neither an exaggera- 
tion nor an empty concurrence with the official view to say 
that during the past few years the heads of the Balkan 
dynasties (with the co-operation of Atatiirk and, later, of 
General Metaxas) have done more to keep the Balkans quiet 
than freely-elected Governments, at that stage of develop- 
ment, would ever have been able to accomplish. 


The irredentist claims of Bulgaria, exacerbated by the 
blank wall of refusal which they have met on all sides even 
in the most favourable “ revisionist ” moments—such as that 
of October, 1938—remain the most evident stumbling-block 
to Balkan unity. They are no longer the only stumbling- 
block, but the others lie beneath the surface and have to be 
deduced from the facts of Balkan geography and economics. 
Modelied as it was on the Little Entente, the Balkan Pact 
was a mutual guarantee of “ internal” frontiers on the part 
of Roumania, Jugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey: in other 
words, it was a joint threat to Bulgaria if at any time she 
should feel stimulated to throw her small but compact 
weight into the aggressively revisionist scale. 


Here again the dynastic note is struck. From opposite 
banks of the Danube, that grey and languid river, the 
patriotic Bulgar and Rouman are given to glancing at 
each other, out of a depth of misunderstanding, with ill- 
concealed suspicion. There has been constant trouble, shoot- 
ings and thievings; and the question of the Southern 
Dobruja, in possession of Roumania and claimed by Bulgaria 
as the natural hinterland, inhabited, too, by Bulgars, for 
their now derelict port of Varna, has become a psychological 
fixation. 

But with the dynasties it has been different. King Carol 
could well sympathise with King Boris, because their prob- 
lems were essentially the same. For years both sat on their 
thrones too precariously for comfort; both had to consider 
the latent danger of national uprising by groups of hope- 
lessly ignorant peasants led by fanatics and scoundrels of 
the type of Codreanu and Mihniloff; both knew the perils 
of an immature parliamentary regime; both needed every 
inch of prestige and influence they could get. It was to this 
dynastic sympathy more than to anything else that the 
Balkan Entente owed its chance of development into a real 
Balkanbund, an instrument of self-defence against maraud- 
ing Great Powers as well as against inward dissensions. 
And, incidentally, it was in the dynasties that the Germans 
found, as they are still finding, the greatest obstacle to’ their 


politico-economic hegemony. Among the people they might 
bluff, blackmail, and persuade; the kings and princes saw 
only too well how much that hegemony must qualify and 
restrict their power, and they fought it, as they are still 
fighting it, with every weapon they knew. 

Before war broke out a common edifice of aims and ideas 
might be discerned, The immediate problem had narrowed 
down to the method of dealing with Bulgaria so as to per- 
suade her into a pacific relationship with the Entente. A big 
step forward was taken with the Salonika Agreement of 
July, 1938. When nothing came of this, Bulgaria, sticking to 
her claim to the Southern Dobruja and Roumania refusing to 
entertain it—both, indeed, for much the same sort of reason, 
that neither Government could risk the popular reaction that 
would follow any other policy—the Entente States did not 
despair. They knew that the structure of European peace was 
due to go up in flames at any moment; and in the spring of 
this year the Turkish Government tried its hand, unfor- 
tunately without success, at mediation between Sofia and 
Bucharest. 

The repercussions of this last attempt were still being felt 
when the coming of the August crisis halted all normal 
diplomatic intercourse. The end of that month found the 
Balkans in uneasy suspense, their only line of resistance to 
outside aggression—and even that insecure and partial— 
being the growing sympathy which had come to exist 
between Turkey, Roumania and Greece. Turkey had special 
duties. Her pact with Britain, and later with France, stipu- 
lated “‘ co-operation for the stability of the Balkans,” a logical 
development for a Power which had already become, in 
popular terms, “the policeman of the Balkans.” 

The westward advance of Russia has upset all calcula- 
tions. The twofold tug of interests between Germany and the 
Western Powers that formerly threatened to pull them apart 
is now replaced by a complicated play of conflicting forces 
from which they may expect to escape, given luck and good 
judgment, more or less whole. Russia’s interest is to keep 
other Great Powers out of the Black Sea area; in this Italy 
and the Western Powers concur, but the Western Powers 
differ from the Russians in hoping to maintain the absolute 
independence of the Balkan countries. 

So far luck has been conspicuous by its absence. In spite 
of the best of intentions, the Balkan States are no nearer that 
neutral unity without which none of them can hope to parry 
the disintegrating effects of the war. But the absence of luck 
is a good deal compensated by the clear judgment which 1s 
being displayed. The recent activity of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment is a case in point. No sooner had they entered the 
Eastern war than the Russians began to make overtures, 
following the spadework put in by M. Potemkin when he 
was in Sofia last May, for closer relations with Bulgaria. 
The dynastic influence came at once into play. The Russian 
advances took the form of flattery backed up by hints of 
solid gain in the Dobruja if Bulgaria would come right in 
on the Russian side. A peoples’ Government in Bulgaria 
could hardly have resisted the temptation. 

But Court circles were not impressed, the more because 
they knew that in this they would have the sure support of 
the Army. Trade and military missions went to and fro 
between Sofia and Moscow (an air mission under Colonel 
Boydef has just been instrumental in fixing up an airline 
between the two capitals); the Soviet Government showed 
itself sparkling with goodwill; and appropriately enough the 
Roumanians showed how much they feared for Bessarabia 
and, by extension, how accommodating they might have to 
be towards a re-stated claim on Southern Dobruja. 

During the past week or so the Bulgarian Press has run 
a determined campaign for “ Balkan unity,” and this, too, 


in spite of the lavish “ gratifications ” constantly handed out 
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by the Germans. That the apron-strings of Russia would be 
just as uncomfortable as those of Germany is now so widely 
recognised as to make irredentist claims take second place to 
the need for a common front between Bulgaria and her 
neighbours. In this work of “ insulation ” the Italians, alone 
among the neighbouring Powers capable, on a comparison 
of size, of a more or less honest partnership with the Balkan 
Entente or its successor, are doing all they can to help. The 
advent of Russia seems to have convinced Mussolini (just as 
the companionship of Ribbentrop seems to have convinced 
Ciano) that the time has come for a change of emphasis in 
foreign policy. From this Change the Turks stand to gain 
the most, and they have not been slow to respond. 
The future of the Balkans will be good or ill according to 
their degree of success in forming themselves into a solidly 
neutral group. In the making of this the Russians have the 
master key. By the way in which they use it we shall be able 
to take the measure of Stalin’s intentions. If, by applying 
the pressure he so clearly commands on Roumania, Bulgaria 
and (to a lesser extent) Turkey, he forces those countries into 
a position of dependence on the U.S.S.R., his aims are incom- 
patible with the interests of a lasting European peace. If he 
holds his hand, and the Balkans re-form their ranks until 
Hitler must think twice before assaulting their neutrality, we 
may believe that even a dictator of all the Russias (and then 
some) has his moments of real wisdom. 


Foresight in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT |] 


THE scope of war time control is expanding. First, the 
exchanges and foreign trade, both imports and exports, were 
brought under regulation. Then, two new Ministries, of 
Armaments and Blockade, were set up. Now a new body 
has been created by the Government and charged with the 
duty of furnishing the fighting forces and the civilian popu- 
lation with agricultural products and foodstuffs. This body 
is presided over by a military commission and the needs of 
the forces will be given priority. : 
The control of trade is far-reaching. In principle all im- 
ports are prohibited. In practice, of course, licences are 
granted on application by the representative bodies of im- 
porters for all imports that are deemed really necessary and 
desirable—though there is a limit set for the total importa- 
tion that will be permitted of each particular commodity. 
Exchange to pay for permitted imports is obtained from the 
Exchange Office to which all the foreign exchange received 
in payment for exports must be compulsorily handed over. 
he war-economy has been widely planned and largely 
erected at the very outset of war. In planning the Govern- 
ment remembers the last war. Then the normal economic life 
of the country was suddenly stopped and things were kept 
going by the money paid out by the State to the employers 
and workpeople of the war industries, and in indemnities 
and pensions. Prices nevertheless remained fairly stable—so 
long as the Allies’ financial association lasted; retail prices 
in 1918 were only about 10 per cent. higher than they were 
in 1914, The great slogan was “ Germany will pay the bill.” 
But when the war ended, then the financial difficulties began. 


Economic Strength 


In 1939 France is well situated economically—a creditor 
country with large stores of gold and a rich empire. But the 
war may last a long time, and on this occasion the Govern- 
ment is not unmindful of the problems which will have to 
be solved when the war ends. It is not possible this time to 
say again that Germany will pay for the war. War entails 
a gigantic waste of goods, and war and post-war experience 
alike suggest that the right policy is to economise and re- 
Plenish the country’s economic resources as much as possible 
while the war is going on. 

Before the war France consistently condemned autarky. 
Now, when war has broken out, we benefit by the experience 
of other countries in their search for self-sufficiency. With 
its Coal and iron, its agriculture and the riches of the French 
Empire, France is well placed to pursue a self-sufficient 
Policy while the war lasts. And there is gold to spare for the 
Products that must be imported, such as oil and cotton. It 
18 On this basis that control of the exchanges and of foreign 
trade has been instituted. 
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There is to be no attempt by the Government this time 
to assume sole responsibility for the running of the economic 
machine. Payments out will be strictly limited. There is to 
be no widespread supervision of the obligations of indi- 
viduals to pay their own way just as in peace time. Only 
persons who are either called to the Colours or can prove 
that they have lost heavily by the outbreak of war will be 
permitted to stop payment of all or part of their rents. The 
non-payment of other obligations, also, will only be allowed 
in exceptional cases. 

The object is to maintain the natural economic activity 
of the country at the highest possible level. A decree re- 
organising the Wheat Office announces that henceforward 
there is to be no limitation upon the sowing of wheat. Export 
trade is encouraged by fiscal concessions; and hours of 
work have been increased in the coalfields. 

All this legislation for the economic organisation of the 
country in war which has been issued in just over a month 
shows that the war has not taken France by surprise. If 
there are to be surprises, they will be military ones, and they 
will come from the enemy. 

Meanwhile, there is complete confidence. The rapidity 
with which economic adaptation has been carried through; 
the turn for the better in diplomatic events; and the recep- 
tion of regular information about what the Government 
is doing and about the power and equipment of the Army— 
all these have kept the spirits of the people high. Not the 
least reflection of this is on the Stock Exchange. 


The Reasons for Fighting 


Why is France at war? Most people would answer that 
it is because to have to mobilise every six months in face of 
yet another act of aggression is intolerable. Moreover, the 
aggressor has grown very dangerous, as the easy success of 
his aircraft and motorised columns in Poland showed. He 
must be stopped before it is too late. The French people 
are sure that this is a war to avert future aggression (now only 
planned but none the less certain) against France itself. 

Again, it is intolerable to the conscience of Republican 
France that this succession of ruthless German attacks 
against small States—Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland— 
should be permitted to continue. M. Daladier’s recent broad- 
cast appeal for the liberation of the enslaved peoples of 
Europe strikingly recalled the spirit and phrasing of France’s 
revolutionary and national song, the Marseillaise. 

These are the motives which have convinced Frenchmen 
of the rightness of their Government in going to war. Nor 
has it needed any persuasion by the Government to win this 
support. The actions of Hitler have now finally convinced 
the French Right that he is not to be trusted. The actions 
of Stalin have done the same for the Left. It is not their 
disbanding by law which has broken the influence of the 
communists in France. They were discredited and con- 
demned in the factories before any overt steps were taken 
against them. The union sacrée of the nation has come again, 
built round the Army which has always stood outside the 
recent social conflicts, and is respected by all political leaders. 

The tangible proofs of this solidarity are very real. It is 
not only because of the invitation of the Minister of Finance 
that expatriated capital is coming back. Investors now feel 
that the place for their money is at home. The Government 
has been easily able to bring together employers and work- 
people in raising arms output to the highest peak possible. 
“There is no room (both parties agreed in a recent declara- 
tion) for selfish or class interests. There must be close and 
complete co-operation in the arms programme.” Meanwhile, 
on the Stock Exchange, public funds have recovered still 
further. 


October 15th. 
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Second Thoughts in the 
United States 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE business news continues favourable—rather spectacu- 
larly so. The steel industry, operating at 87.5 per cent. of 
estimated capacity, is approximately as active as in the best 
week in the spring of 1937, when operations were at 92.3 
per cent. of a smaller computed capacity. The current level 
of operations (which would be at the rate of about 5 million 
tons a month) has been equalled before, but never maintained 
over any extended period. The upturn in steel production 
has been greater than in most branches of industry, and 
because of its heavy weighting in most composite indices 
the latter at the moment probably somewhat exaggerate the 
general recovery movement. Still, the revival has been com- 
prehensive and widespread. 

Meanwhile, the commodity markets have been much 
quieter. The violent rise in primary commodities that lifted 
Moody’s index almost 20 per cent. in the first week of Sep- 
tember seems to have spent itself, and that index is now 
hardly higher than a month ago. The flurry in certain types 
of consumer goods, of which sugar was the chief example, 
was short lived; but there can be little doubt that the 
general level of retail prices is somewhat higher than it was 
in August. 


Calm after Storm 


In somewhat the same way, the nervous and even hysterical 
behaviour of the security markets, which was conspicuous 
in the early days of September, has given way to a calmer 
demeanour. In the first week there was a definite scramble 
to get out of money and money securities into common 
stocks—i.e. to convert money and claims on money into 
goods or claims on goods—under the impression that war 
and internal currency depreciation were synonymous. Like 
the housewives’ scramble for sugar, this attitude was brief. 
The bond market has rallied from its low levels, and while 
the share averages have held their September highs, these 
averages represent a different internal arrangement of prices 
than they did a month ago. Shares tangibly associated with 
the domestic economy have come forward instead of “ war 
industry ” shares. 

No one of the major organised markets—commodities, 
bonds or shares—is now near its August level. Commodi- 
ties and shares are higher, and bonds lower. But, while all 
markets are relatively active, that recognisable quality that 
just fits the term a “ sellers’ market” seems to have 
The rather outspoken remarks of leading business men and 
financiers appear to have had considerable influence. They 
were prompt to point out that scarcity and scarcity prices 
were late developments in the “other war”; that current 
conditions were quite different; and that, by and large, those 
who 20 years ago placed enthusiastic confidence in war 
demands and war prices had experienced painful dis- 
illusionment. Furthermore, the simple fact is that the identi- 
fiable “‘ war order,” which had figured so largely in gossip 
and hypothesis in early » Was persistently absent 

actual business. 


Neutrality and Business 


The business community is rather puzzled by the 
Neutrality Debate in Washington. Between retention of the 
present law and repeal of the arms embargo opinion was 
divided, although from the strictly business standpoint 
change was not regarded as decisive. Except for airplanes, 
the present and prospective traffic in arms and munitions 
is not great; indeed, opinion in New York inclined to the 
view that our exports to Europe might shrink either under 
repeal or embargo. But by the shift in the issue from simple 
repeal of the embargo to the “cash and carry” proposal 
New York was puzzled. New York is not very sea-minded, 
and while it imagined that the “cash and carry” plan 
would cause a good deal of re-routing of shipping, it did 
us ae acquaintance with the subject to form an 
pinion Of its economic consequences. Nor, to date, has the 
debate in Congress thrown any light on this phaze of the 
subject. From the first, New York has doubted that a war 
in Europe would of itself bring prosperity to the United 
States, and these doubts have not diminished. Rather the 
question is arising as to whether events abroad may check 
what is regarded as a domestic recovery in this country. 
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The End of Baltic 
Neutrality 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN the three Republics of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
declared their independence in 1918 they realised the danger 
of their position. As gatekeepers of Russia and the sea, they 
feared the revival of the struggle for the Baltic, which in past 
centuries had subjected them in turn to German, Polish, 
Swedish and Russian rule. 

One of the main causes of the Great War had been Ger- 
many’s desire to renew the old Teutonic dominium maris 
Baltici. When the Reich collapsed, the Soviet Army marched 
westwards. But the Allies, in whose interest it was to create 
a barrier of anti-Communist, anti-German, and national 
States to keep Moscow and Berlin apart, lent active support 
to the founders of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 

But their coasts and frontiers were unfortified, their armies 
small. If Russia were to try to regain her former Western 
outlets, or if Germany should resume her Drang nach dem 
Osten, their chances of resistance would be negligible. Aware 
of this, the Baltic States pinned all their hope on the League 
of Nations, Their faith in it was best illustrated during the 
Abyssinian war, when—regardless of ideological affinities 
with Italy—they supported Britain’s championship of col- 
lective security. Born and bred under the star of Geneva, they 
stood up for it with genuine conviction, realising at the same 
time that it was the best guarantee of their security. 

They needed this guarantee. Their fear of Russia had 
vanished gradually. Instead, the German menace darkened 
the horizon. Hitler not only advocated conquest in the East 
but stimulated Latvian and Estonian National-Socialists to 
open revolt and instigated the local German minorities to 
conspiracy. But even though the Press of the Reich began to 
hint at “ protection of racial interests,” the Baltic States, 
firm in their belief in the League, took a strong line against 
the Nazis. 

The failure of Geneva had a crushing effect on the three 
young States. They saw that the small and helpless nations 
were sacrificed to the expansionist Powers. Their worst fears 
were confirmed by the events in Austria, Spain and Czecho- 
Slovakia. When German pressure increased also in the Baltic, 
they naturally leaned more towards Russia. The Lithuanian, 
Estonian and Latvian Foreign Ministers and their chiefs of 
staff went to Moscow, where they were cordially received, 
and soon afterwards Marshal Jegorow, head of the Red Army 
Staff, returned these visits. At the same time the Baltic States 
still looked to the West for security. Their diplomacy was 
busy in London and Paris, culminating in the London visit 
of the Latvian Foreign Minister late in 1938. 

But Britain was not yet willing to contract obligations in 
Eastern Europe. The shock of Munich made the small coun- 
tries east of Germany reconsider their position. Collective 
action or reliance on the Great Powers had not only failed 
to give them protection, but merely involved them in the 
conflicts of others. Their only salvation now became the 
avoidance of all commitments and the adoption of strictest 
neutrality. This went so far that, to offset the non-aggression 
pacts with Russia, the Baltic States in the summer of 1939 
did not dare to refuse similar treaties with Germany. 

As long as the two great rivals stood against each other, 
this policy of neutrality had a chance of success, for neither 
side could allow the least infringement of it by the other. 
When Russia, in her negotiations with Britain and France, 
demanded a free hand in the Baltic, Latvia and Estonia 
objected to the projected guarantee scheme, for they knew 
that Germany would back them. The guarantee broke down. 
Now the Baltic States may regret it, for the participation of 
Britain might have changed their present position. Yet, at 
ee ee ee et Oe 
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Neutrality, however, depends not on the will of those who 
adopt it, but onthe extent to which others are prepared to 
respect it. The Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian policy of 
detachment hopelessly broke down as soon as Russia and 
Germany combined, and Hitler had to give Stalin a free 
hand. The magnitude of the German withdrawal from the 
Baltic is being illustrated now by the wholesale evacuation of 
German minorities into the Reich. The Drang nach dem 
Osten, which began over eight centuries ago, is finished. 
Instead, Russia’s Drang nach dem Westen begins. 

It was characteristic of the common-sense attitude they 
have taken up that a leading Estonian paper should write: 

If our neighbour in the East regards the solution of 
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strategic and political problems in the Baltic unavoidable, 
then it is better to have done with it, before a dangerous 
conflagration arises.” And though the Soviet after strongest 
pressure have received all they wanted, the “ alliances ” con- 
cluded between them and the Estonians, Latvians and 
Lithuanians are, whatever they may eventually imply, tech- 
nically treaties between sovereign States. 

But there are many who fear that the “alliances” will 
lead sooner or later to an eclipse of Baltic independence. The 
official view is more hopeful. It is being pointed out that 
ever since the peace treaties relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Baltic States have been friendly; and, since 
the Soviet Union’s vital interests are now fully covered by the 
new agreements, there is no reason why she should violate 
her own signature under which she has once more recognised 
the sovereignty of her small neighbours in the West. That is 
why, apart from a natural feeling of depression, Riga, Tallinn 
and Kaunas are calm. It is the calm of those who, after many 
trials, know at last that they have touched firm ground. 


October 16#h. 


Hungary at Peace 


[FROM OUR BUDAPEST CORRESPONDENT] 


PeopLe here have taken the outbreak of war with a good deal 
of calm. The Government of Count Teleki is trying to pre- 
serve an attitude of entire objectivity and dispassion towards 
the belligerents both in the policy of the country and in the 
expression of public opinion. Demonstrations are prohibited 
in cinemas showing war news, and people expressing obvious 
Political opinions about the war are severely punished. 

Hungarians are impressed by the fact that Russia is now 
their north-eastern neighbour. Direct diplomatic relations, 
severed with Russia last winter, have been renewed and the 
new Minister for Hungary in Moscow has recently been 
nominated. The nearness of Russia strengthens the 
rapprochement to the Balkan States. Relations with Jugoslavia 
are good and constantly improving; and the Government’s 
desire is to preserve a correct and peaceful attitude towards 
Roumania. 

In everyday life war measures have not caused major 
changes, although difficulties in international trade have made 
necessary certain Government restrictions, But in countries 
where people have long been accustomed to a controlled 
economy, economic life is less easily affected by new restric- 
tions. In any case Hungary is fortunate in being self-suffi- 
cient in food. The harvest was very rich this year and wheat 
production reached 31 million quintals, against a home con- 
sumption of about 20 millions. There is a shortage of 
products such as tea and coffee, and a system of rationing is 
in Operation by means of a special tax of 200 per cent. on the 
retail prices. The supply of industrial raw materials causes 
more worry. There is the difficulty of not knowing what 
imports will be available, and the restriction of imports has 
Prevented the accumulation of ample stocks. 

Of the whole imports of Hungary (valued at 418 million 
Pengds in 1938), 172 millions, i.e. 41.29 per cent., was used 
for the import of raw materials, and 120 millions, i.e. 28.95 
per cent., for the import of half-finished manufactured goods. 
Timber imports are smaller owing to supplies now received 
from Ruthenia. Imports of metals were valued at 28.4 million 
pengdés. There will be a certain scarcity of wool in spite of 
the home production of 7.5 million kilos. per year. The lack 
Of certain wool qualities has imposed rationing on the wool 
industry and the admixture of “ Zellwolle” (artificial wool). 

Stocks of the more important raw materials and indus- 
trial articles have been sequestered, and they are being 
rationed out to producers; no per capita rations have been 
applied on consumption. Price increases are strictly for- 
bidden, and the situation will be examined from time to time 
by the Price Control Commissary in case there is an urgent 
case for higher prices. The immediate position is therefore 
assured, but the question of further supply for industry and 
Commerce is getting more difficult. 


Land Reform 


Amid the flux of wartime regulations and problems, the 
Hungarian Parliament is occupied with the Land Reform 
Bill. This is a matter of decisive importance to the social 
evolution of the country. The discontent of the landless 
Peasants is the hotbed of the extremists, and has given rise 
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to the Arrow-Cross agitation. The Government’s Bill avoids 
a radical suppression of Jatifundia, the large estates, in order 
not to jeopardise the continuance of production, and pro- 
Poses the distribution of 1.5 million acres in 15 years at the 
rate of 100,000 acres yearly. In fact, the Government hopes 
to settle the distribution of land in five years. The Govern- 
ment will make use first of the properties of Jews, of aliens 
living abroad, and of limited companies. The Anti-Jewish 
Law is being strictly executed, and recently all licences have 
been withdrawn from Jews in State monopoly branches of 
commerce, including tobacco and spirit dealers. 

No new restrictions are being applied in the financial field. 
Exchange control has been enforced since 1931 by the Hun- 
garian National Bank. Withdrawal of banking deposits has 
not been restricted. Circulation of banknotes reached 7,087 
million pengés on September 30th, against 1,038 millions 
at the end of August and 879 millions at the end of July. 
This increase is due to the temporary withdrawal of deposits 
at the end of August and the higher demand for credit 
caused by the successful harvest. The metal reserve of the 
National Bank is practically unchanged: it reached 221 
million pengés on September 30th against 225 millions at 
the end of August. 


October 9th. 


Banking Shocks in 


Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


IT is in times of crisis that the remarkably mixed character 
of Palestine’s economic life is made most evident. Two forms 
of economy fundamentally different and largely antagonistic 
stand side by side. There is the preponderantly feudal Arab 
system, on one hand, and, on the other, there is the highly 
capitalistic system of the immigrant Jews. Emergency under- 
lines this. Now, as in September last year and at the time of 
the earlier Abyssinian crisis, the character and extent of the 
demand made upon the banks and the hoarding of money 
and goods throw the mixture into relief. The Arabs, being a 
primitive people, regard gold as the only mobile store of 
value. The Jews, on the other hand, have brought with them 
to Palestine vivid memories of the hardships of inflation, 
banking moratoria and all the other symptoms of crisis in 
other countries. These different attitudes determine the 
behaviour of the two sections of the community in troubled 


times. 

At the end of June the Palestinian banks had deposits of 
just over £P20 millions, a very high figure for the 500,000 to 
750,000 people who can be counted as direct or indirect cus- 
tomers of the banks or savings banks. Six weeks later the 
demand for ready cash began and, at the end of August, the 
note circulation had soared to £P9.8 millions, an increase of 
£P3.5 millions, in a single month. That hoarding played at 
least as big a part as the laying-in of provisions in this move- 
ment can be deduced from the fact that the banks’ ratio of 
notes to coin was 94.6 to 5.4 at the end of August, against 
91.5 to 8.5 a month previously. And, in the same period, the 
price of gold had risen to much higher levels than elsewhere. 
There are no official quotations for bullion, but sovereigns 
which were offered for about £P 1.75 in July (i.e. below the 
London parity by nearly the whole amount of freight and 
insurance) sold during the last few days of free trading in 
gold at about £P2.30-2.35 (much above the London parity, 
which was about £P1.95 without charges)—and business was 
brisk. 

Such is, in the barest outlines, the background against 
which the measures taken by the Government must be seen. 
The Palestinian banking system is not as old as those in 
Western Europe, and it had been unable to accumulate appre- 
ciable reserves. The measures taken by the High Commis- 
sioner had for these and other reasons to be more stringent 
than in other parts of the Empire. As early as Saturday, 
August 26th, a bank holiday of three days’ duration was 
decreed; and the bank holiday was followed by a fortnight’s 
restriction on di ts. While the foreign banks were 
allowed to pay out in full immediately after the bank holiday 
the local houses had to restrict their payments to 15 per cent. 
of accounts. As the difficulties experienced by the banks could 
not be settled until September 13th the “ moratorium ” was 
prolonged for another week, during which time most of the 
weaker banks were able to negotiate for the necessary credits. 


October 10th. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


INDUSTRIAL production is being regulated throughout accord- 
ing to a strict schedule of priorities. War supplies have the 
first claim on materials, goods for export the second, capital 
goods the third and consumption goods the last. At present, 
while there are still no large-scale military operations, the 
production of export goods is considered as important as the 
production of war material. It has been Germany’s aim when 
preparing for this war to increase trade with the European 
countries likely to be neutral. The following table shows the 
trend : — 


Percentage of Percentage of 
German Imports German rts 
Countries 1933 1938 1933 1938 
All European.................. 54-3 54-5 78-0 69-8 
Six South-Eastern ............ 4-7 11-9 3:2 13-2 
PIED “utantoctoicracesece 1-1 1-6 0-9 1-6 
Four Scandinavian ......... 7°5 11-2 9-5 12-8 
Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
DE icc hd dencenskbitdoiceebot 10-8 9-1 15-5 16-8 

SEMEN wisaksabevonntesesensnecconese 4-0 4-5 4-7 5-7 
I Tit cndssscniintilccibaaeeenebend 4-6 0:9 5-8 0-6 


Total of European Neutrals 32-7 


The drive to make trade safe for war has clearly not been 
conspicuously successful, and it is the Reich’s aim now to 
carry it forward as quickly and extensively as possible. This 
has been the object of talks with various neutrals. 


Trade with Neutrals 


The details of the German-Russian Trade Agreement are 
still under discussion, but trade negotiations with Roumania, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary have been conducted with 
varying success. Trade talks with the Scandinavian countries 
have been going on, but only the results of those with Den- 
mark have been made known. Russia’s trade agreement with 
Estonia suggests that the bulk of Estonia’s agricultural ex- 
ports (milk, butter and pigs) will go to Russia. 

The new trade agreement with Roumania, concluded at 
the beginning of October, provides for an increase in 
German coal exports to Roumania from 22,000 tons to 
66,000 tons. Roumania has undertaken to increase her exports 
of cereals to Germany, which were fixed at 800,000 tons 
during 1938-39. Delivery of 200,000 tons of maize is re- 
ported to have begun. Roumanian oil exports to Germany, 
which amounted during the first eight months of 1939 to 
954,788 tons, or 31.8 per cent. of Roumania’s total oil ex- 
ports, will remain at this level. 

The discussions with Jugoslavia have been less successful. 
Trade between Germany and Jugoslavia will probably fall 
off. Jugoslavia’s substantial exports of bauxite to Germany 
have already decreased because they can no longer be trans- 
ported by sea. At the conclusion of the negotiations with 
Bulgaria it was simply stated that Bulgarian exports of fruit 
and vegetables would be increased; and special arrangements 
have had to be made for the transport of these exports by the 
Danube because transport by rail is difficult. 
~ In Hungary, on the other hand, Germany has been more 
successful, Hungary has undertaken to supply enough bauxite 
to replace the losses caused by Jugoslavia’s inability to export. 
Hungarian exports of wheat and pigs during September have 
already increased considerably; and in return Germany will 
supply more industrial goods, i.e. rayon, motor cars and coal. 
There are difficulties in replacing the imports Hungary used 
to get from Poland. Polish coal will still be supplied to 
Hungary, but Hungary will purchase zinc and flax from 
Jugoslavia. At the same time, Hungary plans to establish new 
aluminium factories, and will probably embark on more rapid 

So far as Greece and Turkey are concerned, Germany’s 
foreign trade has sustained losses since the war began. Turkey 
has virtually suspended trade with Germany. But the re- 
sources of the south-eastern countries may be developed con- 
siderably on Germany’s behalf, the Nazis hope. During the 
last war the Germans mined 40,000 tons of chromium ore 
in Roumania within nine months; Germany’s total imports of 
chromium ore in 1938 amounted to 176,000 tons. Jugoslavia’s 
copper industry may also be further developed. Even so, the 
total industrial raw materials of these and other neutral 


The Baltic States, for instance, can only supply foodstuffs 
and timber. 

Denmark will continue to export to Germany only the 
same quotas of livestock, butter, lard, fish and eggs as before 
the war broke out. Fifty per cent. of Germany’s imports from 
Sweden consists of iron ore. Sweden’s total exports of iron 
ore during September amounted to 815,000 tons, against 
894,000 tons in September, 1938. This figure suggests that 
shipments to Germany were diverted from the Atlantic port, 
Narvik, to the Baltic port, Lulea. It is doubtful whether 
shipments can continue on this high level, because the port 
of Lulea is icebound for roughly five months during the year. 
During the last war Sweden’s iron ore exports to Germany 
fell from 6,440,000 tons in 1913 to 4,460,000 tons in 1918. 

Finally, there is Italy. Germany’s share of both Italy’s im- 
ports and exports has been about a quarter in recent years. 
There are now signs that Italy has got some special com- 
mission from Germany. In Brazil German agents continued 
to offer German industrial goods by way of Italy; and it 
seems that Italy has agreed to carry on part of Germany’s 
foreign trade in South American countries, though whether 
this will be possible is doubtful. On the other hand, Italy 
will play a very important part in the commerce of the 
Balkan countries, especially in Jugoslavia. Italy has already 
offered to guarantee Jugoslavia’s cotton imports by pur- 
chases in the United States. 

Considerable difficulties have already arisen in transporting 
goods from the Balkan countries to Germany. There is a 
shortage of rolling stock, especially in the traffic from Jugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria to Germany. The cereal and oil trans- 
port of Roumania has had to be diverted to the Danube, 
but Danube tonnage is also scarce. 

ny’s trade relations with neutral countries at pre- 
sent may be summarised as follows. The accessible neutrals 
are able to supply a considerable part of Germany’s imports 
of foodstuffs. The most important raw materials they are 
able to supply are iron ore, bauxite, mineral oil and timber. 
They cannot furnish all the bauxite and mineral oil the 
Reich will need by a considerable margin; and Russia’s 
exports (the value of which is being wildly exaggerated) 
cannot be appreciably expanded for some time to come. 

Moreover, these imports must be paid for by exports. 
There has been no news from neutrals that Germany has 
not been able to execute export orders, and so lo7g as there 
are no major military operations Germany should be able 
to maintain the production of coal, iron and steel, machinery 
and chemicals at, say, 50 per cent. of the level of 1938-39. 
But the 1938-39 level was much below 1937, and when large- 
scale war begins it will be quickly made difficult to make 
export goods in large quantities. 


Controls and Frictions 


_ There are still signs that earlier plans for the control of 
industry have had to be revised in practice, partly because 
of difficulties in getting petrol. Long-distance road transport 
has been largely stopped; delivery services in retail trade 
have been further cut; and private cars are being compelled 


of a wide variety of articles is being introduced. 

In the field of banking and finance control is being tight- 
ened. There is the same centralisation here as in industry. 
The Deutsche Industrie Bank and the Oecffa are to be 


tions against hoarding) and in long-term securities, but none 

bills. Bankers’ deposits have fallen heavily. It is now 
stated that both types of the tax certificates inaugurated 
earlier in the year can be used as security for loans. Pre- 
viously Type 2 could not be used in this way. 

The shortage of skilled labour is becoming more marked, 
and the papers are full of advertisements for skilled artisans 
for aircraft work and so on. Even so, there is still appreciable 
unemployment in some branches of industry. Employers say 
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A Dominion’s Industry 


BEHIND Britain’s great war-time industries there is the grow- 
ing power of the British Dominions to manufacture. Even a 
quarter of a century ago, before the Industrial Revolution 
had fully gripped the primary-producing Dominions, the 
contribution of Canada, for instance, was almost as great 
in shells, ships and aircraft as it was in men and raw 
materials. This time Canada, now a mighty industrial pro- 
ducer, will not be alone. Industry has caught up the other 
Dominions. 

The Union of South Africa is a case in point, In this 
book* Dr Bosman traces the history of the South African 
economy from the foundation of the Colony by van Riebeeck 
in 1652 through its three main phases; first, subsistence farm- 
ing, with small exports of raw products to the home country 
and only incidental manufacturing industries; secondly, the 
discovery of diamonds in 1870 and of gold in the Rand in 
1886, introducing mining and great social and economic 
changes; and, thirdly, the sudden impulse, due to the circum- 
stances of the last war, towards industrialisation. The 
rapidity of change in the last two phases is shown by the 
following facts: in 1868, 94 per cent. of South Africa’s ex- 
ports were agricultural, while in 1898, 80 per cent. were 
mineral; in 1911, the number of industrial establishments 
was 2,473, while twenty-five years later they numbered 9,665. 

Here are set out in considerable detail the various features 
of the South African economy to-day. Agriculture is and 
must remain a fundamental necessity for the Union, and in 
spite of recent Governmental efforts it still lags behind other 
activities in the matter of efficiency and organisation, Mining, 
confined (even if coal and iron are included) to four main 
products, is chiefly concentrated on two, gold and diamonds, 
and it is highly localised. Finally, the difficulties in obtaining 
manufactures during the last war provided an impulse 
towards general industrial development, which, with the aid 
of a protective policy and operating on high costs, has pro- 
ceeded to lengths which, in Dr Bosman’s opinion, in some 
ways threaten the stability of the country’s economy. In the 
background of all these activities are the small size of the 
white population (nearly seven out of nine-and-a-half 
millions are coloured) and the consequent labour problem. 

Dr Bosman makes clear the direction in which, in his view, 
constructive policy should move—in peace-time at any rate. 
In rural areas farms are large and population low, while con- 
centrated in the mining and industrial districts are found 
skilled white labour, receiving high wages, in proximity to 
native labour working at low rates and a considerable “ poor 
white” population. The author recommends two main 
courses: the break-up of the large farms; and the develop- 
ment, on the one hand, of the fishing industry (which em- 
Ploys native labour), and, on the other, of localised industries 
for processing agricultural products. He looks in this way for 
increased efficiency in agriculture (which will be as necessary 
in war as in peace), an increased diversification of the 
country’s economy, relief of urban congestion, repopulation 
of rural areas, segregation of non-white elements (regarded 
by him as the true line in native policy), and a firmer founda- 
tion for the transport system. ‘ 

This Fetieatlistion snd diversification of industrial 
activity, which might be pressed further by the local develop- 
ment of power resources, is regarded as of cardinal import- 
tance. Industrialisation induced by extraneous causes, 
directed too largely towards production goods, and insecurely 

based on abnormal mining development, has rendered the 
South African economy not only highly vulnerable to 
“ cyclical” changes, but also dependent on export markets, 
which, owing to high-cost production, geographical position 
and foreign competition, are hard to find. The proposed 
lines of policy, by broadening the economic basis, would 
build up the internal market, which for the Union is the first 
necessity. Dr Bosman’s words are wise, but whether they will 
eT eT Re POT Me oe Si Riles! hentia 


* © The Industrialisation of South Africa.” By G. C. R. Bos- 
man. G. W. den Boer, Rotterdam. 241 pages. 10s. (unbound 
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wholly stand in the changed conditions of war is another 
matter. To solve South Africa’s internal problems is still 
essential, but the “great consumer” war is now in the 
market, and the Empire may soon, as General Smuts has 
said, be glad of the Union’s “ excessive ” industrialisation. 
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Germany’ s War Economy—Il 


Germany’s Coal Supplies 


HE need to produce more coal faces Germany, France 
T and Great Britain alike. In the case of Germany, 
however, the problem is complicated by the alterations to 
internal supplies which have already taken place as a result 
of the war; by the cutting off, at least for the time being, 
of the resources of the Saar and the addition of the pro- 
duct of German Poland; and finally by the fact that the 
German coal industry is working to capacity. 

The coal production of the Reich was being rapidly ex- 
panded in the period 1935-38, and had reached a 
maximum in the autumn of the latter year, since when it 
has shown no further increase. The figures are given 
below : — 


GERMAN COAL PRODUCTION 
(000 metric tons) 


Reich, Austria and 
Old Reich Czechoslovakia 
A 6 mths. ——- 
1935-37 1938 1939 1935-37 1938 
CN ii icine 161,965 186,179 94,060 175,575 202,179 
Lignite reeseseseeee 164,410 194,678 105,760 183,815 212,998 


36,500 41,100 23,500 41,000 50,100 
198,465 227,279 117,560 216,575 252,279 


The combined figure of 252 million tons, representing the 
coal output of Greater Germany in 1938, may be taken as 
the basis for estimates of present production. 

To this two additions may be made—one definite and 
one problematic. The definite increase is due to the acqui- 
sition of the resources of the part of conquered Poland 
which goes to Germany. These amounted to 45 million 
tons in 1938. The other addition is that which is expected 
to result from the completion of certain deep mining pro- 
jects in the Ruhr and from the introduction of improved 
methods of extraction in the Upper Silesian field. Neither 
set of schemes will reach the productive stage for at least 
two years. 

Next, two deductions—again one definite and one in- 
definite. The Saar mines have ceased work, and it is en- 
tirely dependent upon military developments when they will 
resume. For the present their production of 14.4 million tons 
per annum must be regarded as a loss. The second deduc- 
tion arises from a probable lowering of the productivity of 
labour in the next few months. As a result of, tremendous 
technical and physical effort, output per man-shift in 
German mines had been raised to a very high figure by the 
autumn of 1938. Since then there has certainly been no im- 
provement, and increased difficulties of working, coupled 
with growing deficiencies of diet, reaction from the pre- 
vious exceptional effort and the personnel demands of the 
armed forces, can hardly fail to lead to some reduction 
of labour productivity. Its magnitude is not calculable. 

The conclusion on the supply side is therefore that the 
present available production of about 283 million tons per 
. is x, gre - a needs; and that the reduc- 
tucn of output w can expected in the immedia 
future is likely, other things being equal, to be offset by 
additions made when expansion schemes now in prepara- 
tion reach the productive stage in about two years’ time. 

The German demand for coal is a complex matter and 
can best be treated at the outset in terms of possible in- 
creases and decreases. First, the interruption of work in 
Saar territory, which in 1938 produced 2,381,000 tons of 


pig iron, 2,573,000 tons of steel and 1,981,000 tons of 
rolling-mill products, involves a considerable reduction in 
coal consumption as well as in coal production. This reduc- 
tion may or may not be temporary. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the iron and steel industry in this region would 
probably have come to a standstill in any case, owing to the 
fact that it depended entirely on French ore. Against this 
reduction of coal consumption must be placed the new de- 
mands of the Polish steel industry, which, incidentally, is 
less economical in its use of coal than the industry of the 
Saar. In 1938 that part of Poland now controlled by 
Germany produced 971,000 tons of pig iron, 1,570,000 
tons of steel and 1,078,000 tons of rolling-mill products. 
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The circles, squares and triangles on the above map show the 
position only of the various mineral deposits and iron and steel 
works in German control. Their relative sizes expressed as per- 
centages of the respective total outputs are as follows—Coal: 
Ruhr, 52 per cent.; Silesia, 29 per cent.; Aix-la-Chapelle, 3 per 
cent.; Saar, 6 per cent. Lignite: Senftenberg, 26 per cent.; 
Leipzig, etc., 43 per cent.; Cologne, 30 per cent. Iron Ore: 
Middle Germany, 30 per cent.; Siegen, 12 per cent.; South 
Germany, 20 per cent.; Austria, 17 per cent.; Lahn and Dill, 
8 per cent.; Czechoslovakia, 8 per cent.; Poland, 5 per cent. Pig 
iron and steel: Ruhr, 61 per cent.; Silesia, 9 per cent.; Saar, 
10 per cent.; Czechoslovakia, 4 per cent.; Poland, 8 per cent. 





These figures do not include the production of the Olsa 
region. If this is taken into account it may be said that 
Germany has experienced a net loss of 600,000 tons of 
steel capacity and 900,000 tons of pig iron capacity as a 
direct result of the war—with a roughly corresponding re- 
duction in her demand for coal. 

Against this reduction must be placed a number of new 
demands. When the Hermann Goering Works begin opera- 
tions at the end of this year there will be a vast addition 
to coke requirements. The new blast furnaces will use 
low-grade German ore and therefore will require fuel in 
coke form. The needs of the substitute industries are also 
bound to increase. They are reflected not only in the direct 
demands of these industries for coal as a raw material but 
also in the consumption of the gas and electricity generat- 
ing industries upon which they for power. 
Thase-aoganabonsonrebanedeeaaionss cok of the 
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commodity produced—particularly in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. In 1935 the proportion of total coal con- 
sumption due to the gas and electricity generating indus- 
tries was 11.3 per cent., and by 1938 it had risen to 12.7 
per cent. It cannot fail to rise still further as new capacity 
in the substitute industries comes into operation. The most 
conservative estimate of the additional direct and indirect 
demands of the substitute industries for coal in the coming 
year is of the order of 15 to 20 million tons. 
~ It should be possible to meet these calls out of resources 
at present controlled by Germany, but in order to preserve 
an element of elasticity there must necessarily be a close 
watch on coal exports and domestic consumption. House- 
hold coal accounted for 24 per cent. of total consumption 
in 1938, as against 26.1 per cent. in 1935. At a cost of 
discomfort still greater than that which has already been 
shouldered, it can be reduced still further by rationing. 
Exports to neutrals present a more delicate problem, 
since neutral tempers will less willingly accept an addi- 
tional strain than those of the long-suffering German 
public. Exports must be maintained if possible. Some diffi- 
culty was already being experienced in 1938 when total 
net exports amounted to 25.8 million tons, as against an 
average for 1935-37 of 27.4 million tons. The full figures 
are as follows: — 


GERMAN COAL EXPORTS TO NEUTRAL COUNTRIES 
Group A. Belgium, Luxembourg and Holland. 
Group B. Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland. 
Group C. Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
Group D. Hungary, Roumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
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Average 1935-37 1938 
000 Percent. of 000 = Percent. of 

metric tons total metric tons total 

Group A ......... 9,819 35°8 9,225 35-8 
Group B ......... 1,406 5-1 1,809 7-0 
Group C ......... 124 0-5 92 0-4 
Group D......... 545 2-0 601 2-0 
SS aCe 7,226 26:4 7,402 28-7 
Total neutrals... 19,120 69-8 19,129 73°9 
Totalexports .... 27,407 100-0 25,843 100-0 


_A final factor which complicates the general coal ques- 
ton is that of the increasing demand for coke. The reduc- 
tion in exports of this product which has taken place in the 
past few years reflects a growing home demand which is 
not likely to slacken off. The needs of the Hermann 
Goering Works have already been mentioned. There will 
be further demands from Upper Silesia and smaller 
centres. Of Greater Germany’s total coke exports 55.7 
per cent. went to the neutral countries mentioned in the 
above table of coal exports. It seems hardly likely that 
either the same amount or the same proportion can be 
maintained in the next few years. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that the strain on Ger- 
many’s coal resources and productive equipment will 
undoubtedly be greater than it was in the last war. With- 
out the resources of Poland, Germany would, in any case, 
soon have experienced an actual shortage. Hence the care 
with which the economic side of her offensive was pre- 
pared and executed. Immediate difficulty has been staved 
off, but for how long depends on the development of 
demand and the course of the war. 


War Loan Policy 


OTHING has changed the investment outlook since 

war broke out so dramatically as the unfreezing of 

the gilt-edged market. Towards the end of last week War 

Loan and 34 per cent. Conversion floated clear of the ice, 

and, with the knowledge that even long-dated stocks were 

saleable, holders lost the urgent desire to sell. Limits have 

disappeared as if by magic; and even a succession of 

adverse items of war news has failed to stem the advance. 

The funds have resumed convalescence, though admit- 
tedly they are not completely restored to health. 

The freeing of the market has been so striking that the 
imminent possibility of a first instalment of war borrow- 
ing has replaced, as a topic of City discussion, the vir- 
tually complete stagnation of gilt-edged stocks—and 
within little more than a week. It would do the market a 
disservice to represent its recovery as being complete. 
But some observers, so impressed with the recovery, are 
urging that the opportunity thus presented should be 
— forthwith for ensuring at least the first instalment 
of war ing. 

The question of war finance, however, is far wider than 
the achievement of a short-range success, important though 
that might be in setting the stage for further successes in 
future. In fact, it is possible to consider Treasury borrow- 
ing policy in the light of at least five main factors—timing, 
Pricing, type of loan, investment psychology, and mone- 
tary preparation. Examination of borrowing policy under 
these heads does not provide an entirely conclusive answer 
in favour of immediate large-scale borrowing, though that 
is far from saying that an early issue, doubtless prefaced 
by a further reduction in Bank rate to the expected 2 per 
cent., would not provide an impressive success. 
measure of the ing task, however, can be put, at a 
minimum, at £938 millions for the current financial year, 
compared with £502 millions when Sir John Simon issued 
his statement in July, and with £342} millions contem- 
plated in his first Budget. The timing problem must relate 
the new total of defence borrowing to the rate of defence 
expenditure, which in the first six months of the current 
financial year totalled {225.0 millions from revenue, plus 
£804 millions from loans, out of original estimates for 
1939-40 of {246.6 millions from revenue and £502.4 
millions from borrowing. A very rough guess suggests that 


the balance to be provided from borrowing (£858 millions, 
though the figure cannot be regarded as fixed) might be 
divided between the third and fourth quarters as to £360 
millions and £500 millions respectively. The current 
quarter would in any case be a deficit quarter on revenue 
account, though the final quarter, fortified by the first 
instalment of higher income tax, and three months’ in- 
crease in indirect taxes, to the extent of approximately 
£90 millions extra on revenue account, should provide a 
useful surplus. There is, therefore, a certain urgency in 
making provision for war borrowing in the current quarter. 
Meanwhile, scope for a further increase in Treasury bill 
issues—if it is judged by Sir John Simon’s intentions last 
July—scarcely exists, for between July 15th and October 
14th the total bill issue increased by £174 millions, com- 
pared with a mere £33 millions in the corresponding 
period of 1938. The Chancellor contemplated raising 
£150 millions, out of total borrowing of £502 millions, 
from Treasury bills. Increased total borrowing, combined 
with the money market’s still unsatisfied appetite, how- 
ever, should justify resort to increased short-term finance. 
If it does not, then the authorities will be compelled to 
redouble their efforts to set the stage for a long-term 
operation, or series of operations. In fact, no valid reason 
is evident for adhering to the maximum suggested increase 
in the Treasury bill issue (which appeared to be put at 
a relatively low figure in the first place) in view of the 
greater financial burden of defence. It is suggested in a 
Finance Note on page 97 that the discount market is still 
about £120 millions short of bills—and it could, of course, 
take more than this figure. Short-term borrowing, in fact, 
can meet the Exchequer’s demands for a month or two yet. 

Next, the pricing of new borrowing clearly warrants 
careful consideration. The current level of long-term in- 
terest rates is still little short of 4 per cent., compared 
with Mr Keynes’s proposed maximum of 23 per cent. for 
defence borrowing. These figures may perhaps be regarded 
as the two extremes, for if there is no particular sanctity 
about 2} per cent., as compared with any lower rate of 
interest, there is certainly no compulsion on the authori- 
ties to accept a long-term rate of 4 per cent. as an un- 
avoidable obligation. It may reasonably be said that gilt- 
edged prices, and hence the terms of any new defence 
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issue, are largely what the authorities care to make them. 
Control dominates the capital market, and the process of 
pumping credit into the banking system has reached the 
point at which, despite a substantial increase in advances 
and, to a smaller extent, in investments, the clearing banks 
at the end of last month were still operating on a cash 
ratio of 113 per cent. and a quick assets ratio of 28} per 
cent. It is by such monetary means, and not by any crude 
direct intervention of the authorities to support Govern- 
ment stocks in the market, that gilt-edged prices have been 
assisted, and should be still further assisted in the future. 
But at the moment, monetary preparation is still in a 
relatively early phase. Reinforcement of the joint-stock 
banks’ cash has not yet had its full direct effect upon their 
investments. But further expansion of credit can be ex- 
pected to have a considerable effect on gilt-edged prices. 
The demand for advances consequent upon the onset of 
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war is presumably now abating and the banks are finding 
difficulty in acquiring bills. If they are given further cash, 
the direct result should be heavy purchases in the gilt- 
edged market. If this is so, it is clearly politic to with- 
hold any long-term issue until it can be made on much 
more favourable terms. To rush such an issue out now 
would be a waste of public money in paying, over a long 
term, higher interest than will soon be necessary; it might 
also prejudice the terms on which later issues could be 
made. The policy for the moment should, therefore, be 
to expand the credit structure with the object of bringing 
interest rates down as far as possible, and, in the mean- 
time, to finance war expenditure by Treasury Bills, by 
direct borrowing from the Bank on ways and means, and 
by other short-term borrowing. 

Preparation of the market has an important bearing on 
the best type of borrowing policy for the Treasury’s needs. 
It was suggested earlier in this article that the time will 
shortly arrive—if, indeed, it is not already here—for the 
Treasury to make certain of at least part of its new bor- 
rowing. The technical arguments in favour of a specialised 
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short-term issue, which would be designed to absorb 
part of the expansion of total Treasury bill issues, and 
would thus contribute towards a controlled credit expan- 
sion, are sound. There are, naturally, some points against 
such a course. It might seem, for example, that a short- 
term funding issue of limited size would mock the total 
borrowing programme. Again, the further postponement 
of a large war loan might seem an admission of doubt 
regarding the market’s capacity. And behind the more 
formal arguments the inevitable responsibility rests on the 
Treasury to obtain the optimum terms for new borrow- 
ing. These, however, are not necessarily maximum terms, 
for it would be folly merely to await the latter if, at the 
same time, undue risks were involved. At the moment, 
however, it is clear that the short-dated stocks have the 
advantage, and that preparation will have to go consider- 
ably further before the “ longs” stand on an economical 
issue basis. 


Hence the successful issue of a specialised short loan at 
a low rate of interest should, on balance, assist rather than 
impede the market in its task. The choice of terms may be 
inferred from the accompanying table of gilt-edged prices 
and yields, in which the stocks are arranged in chronological 
order of redemption, on our usual assumptions. The present 
prices of 44 per cent. Conversion, 5 per cent. Conversion, 
24 per cent. National Defence and 24 per cent. Conversion 
stocks suggest that in the next ten years the Government 
will be faced with refinancing operations in 1940, 1944, 
1948, and 1949, although any major change in 5 per cent. 
Conversion Loan could postpone its eventual redemption 
as late as 1964. The year 1944 is occupied by the redemp- 
tion, either optionally or finally, of all four stocks, and this 
fact suggests that a five-year issue would scarcely suit the 
market’s requirements. There might be a case for matching 
the Government’s official expectation of the length of the 
war with the issue of three-year bonds. If so, there is little 
reason why their coupon rate should exceed 24 per cent. 
even though the effective return might be. enhanced by 
their issue at a small discount. 

But the financing of war, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has publicly recognised, will require the support of 
investors, large and small. To encourage the greatest re- 
sponse, the authorities might, when the time comes some 
months hence, consider the advantages of a simultaneous 
issue of stocks of different life and yield and designed to 
suit all investment tastes. Such a policy might involve the 
adoption of an entirely new technique—in the British capi- 
tal market, at least—of issuing a series of loans through the 
“tap.” To take account of changing market conditions— 
if the authorities saw fit to permit them—slight variations 
in relative life or relative price only would be required. 
The response to each series could be carefully measured, 
and the investors’ relative preferences accurately estab- 
lished. The “tap” method could become an instrument 
of accurate control over defence borrowing, for it could 
ensure maximum response, coupled with minimum cost. 
But since there would be no fixed target at which to aim, 
it would be necessary constantly to maintain public interest 
in the issues. 

At all costs, it is imperative to avoid giving any false 
impression that the Treasury is on a weak wicket. As 
economic control grows in effectiveness, the Treasury’s 
position will become even stronger than it is to-day. One 
of the financial lessons of the Great War was the failure 
to exploit that strength in borrowing policy. Inability to 
resist the temptation to give too much away at a too early 
stage in the borrowing programme would involve an 
irretrievable step towards higher interest rates. Again, that 
strength should be sufficient to avoid resort to such ex- 
pedients as tax-free loans or loans issued at a large discount 
with the speculative attraction of repayment by drawings 
at par. Hence the greatest importance attaches to the 
terms of the first issue. The argument that an issue of 
short-dated stock for a fixed amount would suggest a fear 
on the part of the authorities that a more comprehensive 
attack on the borrowine programme might not succeed, 1s 
surely overweighed both by the psychological value of 4 
successful issue at a low rate of interest, and also by the 
opportunity it will provide for an intensive on of 
the long-term market for a really cheap seri issues. 
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Bank Rate Unchanged.—Bank rate remains at 3 per 

cent. This fact would hardly be “ news ” were it not for the 
confident and almost vehement expectation of a reduction 
which was apparent in the City during the past week. Open 
market rates are completely out of touch with the official 
minimum, and with the authorities openly pursuing an ex- 
pansionist credit policy the maintenance of Bank rate at 
this level must acquire special significance. That signifi- 
cance will probably be found in the timing of the war loan 
which must ultimately make its appearance. The hints 
which the discount market has received as to the likely 
expansion in weekly Treasury bill issues carry with them 
the suggestion that medium or long-term Government 
borrowing is not yet imminent. If that be so the authorities 
may well wish to keep the psychological effect of a reduc- 
tion of the Bank rate in reserve until it is needed. The re- 
tention of the 3 per cent. figure admittedly does little or 
no damage to trade, while its deterrent influence on a 
further rise in the gilt-edged market must be accounted 
small. Long-term interest rates are still at a sufficient 
margin from the short-term rates to absolve the 3 per cent. 
Bank rate from the guilt of barring the continued appre- 
ciation of a security such as War Loan. Indeed, it may be 
argued that at the moment the bait of a confidently ex- 
pected reduction in Bank rate in an indeterminate but fairly 
near future provides a stronger stimulus to the gilt-edged 
market than would be given by an actual reduction to 
24 per cent. or even 2 per cent. Again, if the first war loan 
operation is, for no doubt very good reasons, to be post- 
poned for a few weeks or even months, there is a very 
good case for not playing all the cards in the credit policy 
hand so long in advance of the crucial date. Many things 
may happen between now and then. London may be 
bombed; the course of the war may take unpredictable and 
temporarily unpleasant twists. Such events would cause a 
rapid evaporation of the good psychological effect of a re- 
duction of Bank rate at the present moment. 


* * * 


Abnormal Rate Movements.—The break in open 
market rates passed a significant milestone at the beginning 
of this week, when certain clearing banks lowered their 
buying rates for eligible Treasury bills below 2 per cent., 
i.e. below their minimum day-to-day money rate. On 
Monday one of these institutions had lowered its rate for 
December bills to 1% per cent. On Tuesday this became 
the rate even for January maturities, and by Wednesday 
the rate of all maturities had come down to 13 per cent. 
There are precedents for this inversion of the normal 
structure of market rates, the most glaring of them occur- 
ring prior to the formation of the discount market syndicate 
early in 1935, when clearing banks were tendering directly 
for Treasury bills at under } per cent. while insisting on 
a minimum short loan rate of 4 per cent. Though this is 
a reversal of the normal relationship between rates, it 1s, 
however, by no means inexplicable that the rate of interest 
for the shorter period should be higher than that for the 
longer. All that is implied by this state of affairs is a 
strong expectation of a further fall in the general level of 
interest rates in the near future. That expectation has cer- 
tainly been present in the discount market during the past 
week. But however explicable, this state of affairs is one 
which can have little permanence about it. Either the 
expectations must be realised—in which case money rates 
will come down while bill rates will merely have anticipated 
the reduction in Bank rate—or else natural correctives will 
enter into play and restore a normal margin between short 
money and bill rates. The discount market is unlikely to 
agree to the permanence of making a loss on running bills 
of exchange—such as will be incurred if the present dis- 
Parity between Joan and bill rates persists long enough to 
force the market to bid for bills at under 2 per cent. 
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_ Dearth of Bills.—The break in open market rates 
is the result of double pressure from the demand and the 
supply sides. Paradoxical as it may seem in view of the 
recent growth in the floating debt, there is at present a 
dearth of bills in the market. The expansion in Treasury 
bills issued through the tender has only just got seriously 
under way. Since the beginning of July the Treasury bills 
issued by tender have risen by £42 millions (of which £13 
millions was last week’s contribution), while the tap bills 
have increased by about £137 millions. The real rise in 
tender bills has been smaller even than these figures sug- 
gest, since during the whole of July and August the special 
buyer was operating heavily in the open market on behalf 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account, which was then 
losing gold and gaining sterling on a heavy scale. The trend 
has been reversed since, but on the evidence of the Trea- 
sury bill figures one must assume that the effect of official 
purchases of foreign exchange and gold under the Defence 
Regulations had up to a fortnight ago been largely 
neutralised by official bulk sales of dollars and other foreign 
currencies. On balance, therefore, the market and the bank- 
ing system are still rather poorer in Treasury bills than 
they were before the strain of an imminent war began to 
manifest itself. In respect of commercial bills, the picture is 
even blacker. Since the outbreak of the war it is estimated 
in market quarters that about £80 millions, or, say, one- 
third of the previously outstanding volume of commercial 
paper, has disappeared. Foreign acceptance credits are 
being rapidly liquidated, all standstill paper which re- 
mained in the market has been taken up, and the bills which 
financed imports now being handled in bulk by the Gov- 
ernment are gradually vanishing. All in all, the London 
market is probably £120 millions shorter of bills than it 
was last July. 


* * * 


Broadening the Credit Basis.—The clearing banks 
have not only found the available volume of bills declining; 
their appetite for bills has been considerably sharpened 
recently by the expansion which has taken place in the 
cash basis. This expansion is the product of two main in- 
fluences. In the first place, the authorities have consciously 
refrained from neutralising the expansionist effect of the 
considerable return of notes from the peak reached imme- 
diately after the declaration of the war. At the time the 
authorities had to make substantial though not fully pro- 
portionate efforts to counter the contractionist effect of the 
demand for currency which sent the circulation soaring to 
its record figure of £553,500,000. Now that the notes are 
coming back the more positive effects of those neutralising 
operations are beginning to make themselves felt. In the 
second place, the credit position is benefiting for the time 
being from the purchases of gold and foreign exchange by 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. The sterling required 
to effect these purchases is being raised by Treasury bills, 
and in the long run these official operations should leave 
the credit situation largely unaffected—indeed, slightly 
tauter than it was before. But the customary time lag 
between the official purchases of gold and dollars and the 
additional issue of Treasury bills is coming to the rescue 
of the credit situation. This is evident in the depletion of 
public deposits at the Bank of England and the correspond- 
ing transfer of funds to bankers’ deposits. 


* * * 


Bills versus Bonds.—Caught between these two 
factors open market rates were bound to fall. The move- 
ment, however, has been stimulated by the reluctance of the 
discount market to sell bills to the banks. This reluctance 
is in part the natural reflection of hopes of still lower rates 
in the near future. But it is also due to much keener and 
recently more successful competition for Treasury bills by 
non-market quarters. This feature in the situation is well 
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illustrated by the results of the last weekly tenders for bills, 
when applications rose to the wholly abnormal level of 
£102,965,000 and the syndicate obtained a mere 24 per 
cent. of its requirements despite basing its applications at 
a mere y's over 2 per cent. The new “ outsiders,” to whom 
reference was made in these columns when changes in the 
composition of the syndicate were discussed, have already 
made their nuisance value felt. But apart altogether from 
these specific factors in the discount market position, there 
is a less tangible but equally powerful influence making for 
a lower trend of rates, namely, the strong desire of im- 
portant, not to say dominant, quarters in the market to see 
bill rates restored to a level sufficiently low to restore both 
strength and freedom to the market in short-term Govern- 
ment bonds. The events of the past year and the un- 
doubted deflation which has occurred during this period in 
the market’s holding of bonds have by no means removed 
that clash in the interests of the market between the attrac- 
tions and profits of bill business proper and those of opera- 
tions in the gilt-edged market. This clash is apparent at 
present in a disinclination to sell bills to the banks and a 
strange readiness to tender for bills at rates relapsing 
rapidly to the wholly unremunerative levels which obtained 
for so long in the 2 per cent. Bank rate period. 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Figures.—These essential aspects 
of the credit and banking position are clearly illustrated 
in the September returns of the clearing banks. As 
explained in these columns last week, the latest figures 
show the position of the individual banks not as averages 
of those on four or five weekly making-up days in each 
month, but as those on the last of these days. The choice 
of the final days of the month does not in any appreciable 
way distort the figures. Such distortion as usually occurs 
is more likely to apply to the figures during the first week 
of each month, when Government dividend disbursements 
tend to exert an inflationary effect on deposits and cash. 
But the September figures, by showing the position towards 
the close of the month, reveal to the full the changes which 
have occurred during one of the most dynamic periods 
experienced by the British banking system. Bank cash has 
leapt ahead by £34,500,000 to £267,451,000, at which 
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level it represents 11.74 per cent. of deposits. Cheques in 
course of collection have risen by £13,280,000 to a record 
level of £86,746,000—an increase due to the more cumber- 
some voyage upon which the procedure of clearing now 





(in £ millions) 


Sept., 











May June, | | Aug. | Sept. 
1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | “1939 
Capital and reserves 138°6 | 138-8 | 138°8 | 138°8| 138-8| 138-8 
A 5 CRC. venes 122-4 | 127-6 | 124:7 | 122°4| 132-8! 125-7 
etes in enna - 1-4 | 1-4 | 1:4 | 1-4 1:4 1:4 
Current, deposit an i i 
other accounts...... 2,268-9 | 2,166°8 | 2,218-8 | 2,239-9 2,245-1 | 2,278.1 
‘m=eeeeesees Bee | a 
Total liabilities... 2,531-3 | 2,434-6 | 2,483-7 | 2,502-5 | 2,518-1 | 2,544.0 
calla acs sacl 233-9 | 236-1 | 235-2 | 234:9| 232-9 267-4 
Cheques, _ balances, 
and items in transit 54:7 65°8 69°4 64:4 73°4| 86-7 
Money at call ......... 148-2 143°5 149°8 155°4 147°5 145-6 
i D hevsseesvicches 289-0 200-7 248-6 278:°0 79-1 | 236:2 
Investments............ 645°8 | 604°5 | 600-2, 597°0 | 599°4| 602-9 
Loans and advances. 969:°2/ 988°0 | 987-3 | 981°9 984-5 | 1,010-9 
Investments in affili- 
ated banks ......... ee 24:2; 24:2 24:2 24:2 24:2 
Cover for acceptances, | 
premises, etc. ...... 166°6 | 1718 | 169°0 | 166°7 | 177-1) 170-1 





Total assets ...... | 2,531°3 | 2,434°6 | 2,483-7 |2,502'5 |2,518-1 |2544-0 
| } hele a aS 


takes the bulk of cheques drawn in this country. Bills dis- 
counted have fallen by no less than £42,900,000, a move- 
ment which adequately explains the bill famine of which 
the banks have recently shown somewhat petulant signs. 
Advances, for their part, are £26,400,000 higher, and it 
is probable that the outbreak of the war and the inevitable 
delay which occurred in the payment of maturing bills by 
their acceptors caused some transfer of the claims involved 
from the bill holding to advances. A_ reduction of 
£7,046,000 in acceptances, etc., represents the first instal- 
ment of the compulsory reduction of credit facilities to 
foreign customers and the big reduction in the forward 
exchange position which followed the imposition of foreign 
exchange control. Despite the big reduction in bills the 
liquidity ratio for last month was about 324 per cent. The 
increase in this figure will have made further progress 
since the close of September. The banks are thus being 
effectively prepared for the great task of war finance in 
which they will be called upon to play their part. 
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has not been maintained; and the rate 
has fluctuated around 4.00, falling to 
3.99% on Tuesday and rising to just 
over 4.00 on Wednesday. The Bank of 
England is now willing to deal in mail 
transfers on New York and Montreal 
at 4.043 for the former and 4.47% for 
the latter centre. The neutral currencies 
have appreciated against sterling 
throughout the week. On Thursday the 
official rates for belgas, Swiss francs and 
guilders were 23.65-90, 17.78-93 and 
7.50-75 respectively; while those for 
Norwegian and Swedish crowns have 
shéd the 10 points they gained last 
week and are back to 17.50-70 and 
16.70-90 respectively. Among free 
market rates, Finnish marks show a 


quoted at 205m. sellers. 
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The dearth of bills in face of the pre- 
sent extensive demand is illustrated by 
the results of the tender for Northern 
Ireland Treasury bills. For the £800,000 
91-day bills on offer applications 
totalled £7,650,000, and the minimum 
bid accepted gave a discount rate of 
£1 14s. 7d. per cent., which compared 
with an average discount rate of 
£2 Os. 8.28d. per cent. for the Treasury 
bills allotted on Friday of last week. 


* 


Bankers’ deposits are again at a high 
level in spite of a reduction of £6.8 


which has more than offset the return 
of £4.7 millions of notes from circula- 
tion. Public deposits, too, show a rise of 
just over £1 million on the week, but 
a corresponding fall in public deposits 
and a small rise in other securities have 
limited the fall in bankers’ deposits to 
£300,000. 


® 

The feature of the silver market has 
been the big premium in the spot price 
over the forward. There has been a 
certain amount of bear covering, which, 
owing to the shortage of supplies for 
immediate delivery, and the weakness 
of the forward market, raised the 
premium to as much as ld. on 
Thursday. 
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Improvement in Equity Markets.—The thawing 
of the gilt-edged market (to which further reference is 
made in a leading article on page 95 was accomplished 
towards the end of last week, and the response was already 
evident in the ordinary share market by the time 
dealings closed on October 12th. This week the improve- 
ment has been carried a stage further, despite the slight 
subsidence in the gilt-edged market from Wednesday. The 
Financial News index made further progress to 73.1 com- 
pared with 70.3 at the end of last week and a “ low ” since 
the war started of 66.4. Prices have steadily improved 
in a wide range of industrial shares, particularly in the 
steel, heavy industry and electrical equipment groups. The 
following table illustrates the extent of some typical 
gains : — 
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“ STEERER ee 
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Such improvements have not been confined to equity 
issues alone; they have been no less marked in the com- 
modity and mining groups. The behaviour of these mar- 
kets illustrates the powers of self-recuperation which come 
into play immediately the threat of selling is withdrawn. 
A frozen gilt-edged market caused severe losses in equities 
which were directly attributable to necessitous selling of 
leading equity issues, owing to the impossibility of selling 
gilt-edged. But the market still remains thin and the pro- 
gressive decline in the volume of trade from Tuesday 
onwards suggests that the rise had checked buying 
impetus. Many orders, placed on the basis of Monday’s 
prices, were in fact not confirmed at higher prices, on 
reference to the intending buyers. There is a suspicion that, 
for the moment, prices are probably high enough. But 
their ability to weather a number of adverse war news 
items must be commended, and with any resumed im- 
provement in gilt-edged stocks, the equity markets should 
themselves resume at least a measure of their recent 
progress, 


* * * 


Canadian Loan Requisition.—Registration of cur- 
rency loans has been ing since before the war, and 
it is paradoxical that the first issue which has been requi- 
sitioned by the Treasury is a sterling stock. Under the 
Defence (Finance) Regulations, the Treasury has ordered 
the declaration and vesting of Canada 34 per cent. stock, 
1930-50, now in the ssion of residents in the United 
Kingdom. This loan, of which £28,162,776 is outstanding, 
is Canada’s largest sterling obligation, and its repayment 
had been announced a few days before the Treasury Order. 
Thus the requisition represents the reverse side of the medal 
to the refunding operation, in Canada, which will be 
effected by the issue of $200 millions of two-year 2 per 
Cent. notes to the chartered banks. As a result, the British 
authorities will obtain a corresponding sum in Canadian 
dollars. The entire operation is to be welcomed as an 
example of fruitful co-operation between Canada and this 
country, which should dispose of any concern regarding 
ir mutual financial relations. British. holders will be 
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paid off at £100 13s. 5d., which appears to be par, plus 
accrued interest, although the market had some difficulty in 
agreeing the shillings and pence. Appropriate forms have 
been issued for declaring the stock, principally the Form 
R.1, which is in three sections. More is likely to be heard 
of this document, for the notice points out that all unused 
forms should be retained for use “if and when further 
securities are acquired by His Majesty’s Treasury.” 


* * * 


Denham Again.—Replies to the questionnaire 
issued by the Stock Exchange Committee on the emergency 
dealing arrangements contemplated at Denham were 
invited by the end of last week. The specific proposals, 
and some of the points of controversy which they aroused, 
were recorded on page 59 of last week’s issue. So far, 
no official indication of the nature of the replies has been 
given. General “ House ” opinion, as publicly represented, 
has been taken as decidedly unfavourable. It recognises the 
value of the work done by the Committee, but could only 
have found greater cause for criticism if no steps had been 
taken to prepare some form of dealing organisation after 
the City had been evacuated. But it is possible that assents 
to the scheme may actually outweigh the dissenters and the 
doubtful. Criticism centres on accommodation and on com- 
munications, both of which are inadequate for normal Stock 
Exchange business at Denham—though what “ normal ” 
would mean under the conditions which the scheme has 
been evolved to meet is a matter of guesswork. Some large 
broking firms are prepared to co-operate, and one, it is 
reported, would be prepared to accommodate its staff in 
caravans. Others, less romantically, though perhaps more 


Education is far too important a 
matter to be left to chance. It is a 
wise plan to create a fund in the 


child’s early years so that when 


school days arrive the parent is re- 


lieved of heavy annual expenditure. 


The booklet: “Education” describes how this can be 
accomplished and how the educational programme 
can still be completed even in the event of the parent’s 
early death. Please ask for a copy. 


LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 
Head Office: 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
General Manager: Vernon E. Boys 
Established 1836 Assets £47,000,000 
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practically, have made tentative arrangements for a room, 
telephone and skeleton staff at the residence of the nearest 
clerk who happens to live in the district. As for the clear- 
ing scheme, there is no formal reason why it should not 
work, though the settlement of the innumerable personal 
details which a broker is frequently left to carry out by his 
client would entail much correspondence and much con- 
fusion. And a graver disadvantage of the whole scheme, 
though it would apply in some measure to any scheme, 
would be the severing of the links between the Stock Ex- 
change and the nexus of banks, financial institutions, and 
the innumerable concerns which collectively make up “ the 
City.” Denham is not a satisfactory scheme, but it was 
designed to meet the worst extremity of war. 


* * * 


Tube Investments Dividend.—The promise made 
by Mr Arthur Chamberlain at last year’s meeting that the 
company would maintain its ordinary dividend during 
the year to October 31, 1939, despite a conceivable fall 
in profits, has been fulfilled. The directors recommend, 
subject to final audit of the accounts, a final distribution 
of 133 per cent., making 233 per cent. for the year as for 
1937-38. In the event, the net profits of subsidiaries, as 
shown by the preliminary statement, reveal only “a very 
slight reduction.” Since this profits figure has been com- 
puted after providing for taxation at 7s. in the £, while 
increased depreciation charges and A.R.P. expenses have 
presumably called for larger provisions, the results would 
appear extremely satisfactory, though in view of the possi- 
bility of some change in the subsidiaries’ distribution 
policy, the full report must be the final arbiter. The group, 
however, appears to have shared, with its associate, 
Stewarts and Lloyds, benefit from higher prices, though it 
was partly offset by a smaller turnover. In 
taxation may affect the future prospects of the deferred 
stockholder, but the immensely strong financial position of 
the group (now in liaison with Stanton Ironworks) should 
be a sufficient guarantee of satisfactory trading results in 
war-time as in peace. The {1 ordinary stock stands at 
77s. 6d. to yield £6 7s. 3d. 


* * * 


B.S.A. Tax Problem.—The burden of E.P.T. in 
individual cases where profits in the base years 1935 to 
1937 were abnormally low has been sharply exposed by 
the preliminary statement of Birmingham Small Arms, 
issued this week. The company did not succeed until 
1936-37 in paying off its preference dividend arrears. For 
the year to July 31st it shows gross profits of £1,050,821, 
against £837,975 in the previous year—an increase of 
25 per cent. Depreciation is practically unchanged at 
£202,283, but taxation reserve requires £550,000, com- 
pared with no more than £100,000 a year ago. Conse- 
quently, earnings for the ordinary shares have fallen from 
£436,963 to £207,757, and the dividend is reduced from 
10 per cent. to 6 per cent., from earnings of slightly over 
11 per cent., compared with 21.4 per cent. for 1937-38. 
A sum of £280,000 is carried forward, against £212,624 
brought in. The previous year’s 10 per cent. distribution 
was the first payment since 1930, but clearly the share- 
holder cannot expect full compensation for the lean years 
during the reign of E.P.T. Though the company should 
be well occupied for the duration of hostilities, the burden 
of taxation and the consequent necessity of conservative 
dividend policy to strengthen the company’s finances may 
do little more than stabilise dividends at the present level, 
which is the basic return on capital supposedly allowed to 
meet hard cases. The ordinary stock is quoted at 21s. 3d. 
to yield £5 18s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 

United Dairies Outlook.—A record of steady and 
conservative dividends has been the main feature of the 
United to- 


Dairies accounts for many years, though - 
year fluctuations in earning power have been to some extent 


| smoothed out, since the parent company’s income is derived 
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almost entirely from dividends, interest and rents. The ful] 
report, to June 30th, shows a 7} per cent. fall in total 
profits from £654,466 to £604,728—the lowest figure re- 
corded since 1932-33. But an ample margin remains jn 
hand to pay the usual 12} per cent. dividend. The report 
points out that the London retail milk distributing under- 
taking made lower profits owing to the lower margin on 
winter sales, while the retail milk price remained at 74d. 
a quart. An accident of the calendar has also played its 
part in the results, for the correspondingly higher margin 
on summer milk sales has not helped the parent company’s 
profits, since the subsidiaries’ accounts are closed on March 
31st. The decline in United Dairies profits would, more- 
over, have been greater but for the absorption in 1937-38 
of a number of wholesale businesses. The composition and 
allocation of profits are shown in the following table: — 


Years ended June 30th 
1937 1938 1939 
“ts : £ £ £ 
Dividends receivable ............... 269,570 277,641 210,968 
Interest receivable .................. 256,586 244,049 259,556 
IED ncecantussnceustioncsege 654,120 654,466 604,728 
Fees and interest ................+. 23,689 22,812 22,075 
PRSEOD GIG. oc ccccccceccccssccces 195,000 195,000 195,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
SNE ic cdestasebecscdiduesscedess 435,431 436,654 387,653 
ST celidhiideinieehesciuisnenetinbengt 308,000 308,000 308,000 
EE ih et 19-4 19-7 17:4 
NT WibcLinkevinhtbecnsccdtevaccisky 123 12} 12} 
ene 124,000 100,000 ae 
To investments reserve ............ 10,000 ts 25,000 
ST IIE. « anthccncanerescocenas 85,312 113,966 167,976} 


+ After debiting £643 loss on sale of temporary investments. 


No allocation to general reserve is made on this occasion, 
but £25,000 is added to reserve for investments, other than 
those in subsidiary companies. These investments, after de- 
ducting the existing £20,000 reserve, now appear in the 
balance sheet at £217,300, against £267,357, owing to the 
realisation of British Government securities, and there is a 
corresponding increase in cash to £258,842. A rise in 
shares in subsidiaries from £916,591 to £1,046,543 
apparently re“ects the acquisition last February of Farma 
Cream Product Company. The current year’s profits 
should benefit from the increased margin on sales of 
summer milk, but the advent of war upsets all normal 
calculations, especially for a company whose products are 
sold mainly in London, and are so largely consumed by 
mothers and children. At the current price of 46s. 3d., 
United Dairies £1 ordinary stock units yield £5 8s. 2d. 
per cent. in keeping with their fixed dividend tradition 
oe may, however, be more seriously challenged in 


* * * 


S. E. Opperman Issue.—This gear-cutting and 
components manufacturing business has been in existence 
for many years, but its shares were introduced to the public 
only in July, 1936. The report for the year ended July 31st 
last shows total profits of £29,644 against £17,852, 
and the year’s dividend is not only increased in rate from 
174 to 20 per cent., but is payable on a capital of £90,000, 
against £60,000. The interest of the statement, however, 
lies not so much in these satisfactory figures as in the 
announcement of a forthcoming issue to existing share- 
holders. This is the first instance of a new industrial issue 
since the outbreak of war, and Treasury consent has been 
obtained to the offer, which will be made on October 
26th. A year ago the issued capital of £60,000—the 
company has a “ straight ” capitalisation in 2s. shares— 
was raised to £90,000 by a one-in-two offer to shareholders 
at 2s. 3d. The new capital to be raised is £60,000 nominal, 
consisting of 100,000 unissued shares and 500,000 shares 
wt be newly suthorised i at The increase involves an _" 

new or held, at 2s. 14d. 2s. . 
The company has been in armaments 


work, though not exclusively, and like many other busi- 
nesses of its kind must find new money to finance its 
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expanding activity. Treasury consent to such a clear-cut 
case as this affords no real guide to general policy in 
granting permission for new issues, but the announcement 
deserves, nevertheless, to go on record. 


* * * 


Trinidad Petroleum Development Report.—The 
full accounts of Trinidad Petroleum Development fully 
endorse the conclusions suggested by the preliminary 
profits statement. Income for the year to July 31, 1939, has 
increased from £409,925 to £425,376, for the 13 per cent. 
increase in output from 2,598,680 to 2,942,697 barrels more 
than offset the fall in Gulf Coast export prices, on which 
the group’s crude oil price is based. Wells and development 
account requires £153,847, against £157,325, but the 
increased provision of £88,807 compared with £68,843 for 
depreciation has absorbed the increase in income, while 
taxation reserve receives £25,000. The directors have 
followed a liberal dividend policy, however, by raising the 
distribution from 12 to 15 per cent., which is covered with 
an earnings margin of only 0.9 per cent. General reserve 
thus remains unchanged at £100,000, while £65,249 is 
carried forward, against £59,175 brought in. The profits 
experience of the past three years is analysed below: — 


Years to July 31st 


1937 “x 1939 
£ 

Tere GGG cine ceccgecsccdenccss 268,553 409,925 425,376 
Wells development, etc.......... 119,236 157,325 153,847 
DGRRBGMIIED, coccenccecontveconces’ 51,880 68,843 88,807 
Pelhncctsutiecmerdtastasetensbeiere 1,129 1,400 1,648 
Taxation TOSS VEC.....0.cccccccsece aes Be. 25,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

Earned........sercereserseerseceses 96,308 182,357 156,074 

DUET saitinvuchpaniiinoastincenhvcts 70,000 120,000 150,000 

Earned (%)s..-ssseceeeeeseeeeees 10-5 20-6 15-9 

Paid (%) ...0sccceesseresereveees 7 12 15 
Carried forward .............00+++ 46,818¢  59,175¢ 65,249 


t After issue expenses, £38,666. + After £50,000 to general 
reserve. 


The directors’ report records a maintained rate of expan- 
sion in development and production during the year, while 
additional oil storage accommodation has been installed 
and the reorganisation of by-products plant completed. 
These changes are reflected in the balance sheet, which 
reveals an increase in development account from £712,540 
to £743,903 and in plant from £436,413 to £522,754. At 
the meeting a year ago the chairman envisaged circum- 
stances in which an increase in capital resources would be 
required. The fall in cash and investments from £175,245 
to £136,752 against a current dividend distribution of 
£150,000 suggests that such an increase may not be very 
far distant. The company’s outlook, however, depends 
partly on the consolidation of efficiency from its larger- 
scale operations and partly on the trend of Gulf Coast 
prices. War-time demand, together with the company’s ex- 
cellent technical and oil res:rve position, should ensure the 
former. And from brief war-time experience the price 
factor is already operating in the company’s favour. Share- 
holders, however, would welcome any information regard- 
ing the newly revised sales contract with United British 
Oilfields of Trinidad (to whom the company sells its entire 
output) which the chairman may be able to give. A war- 
time equity valuation is now given to the £1 shares, at the 
Current price of 50s., to yield £6 per cent. 


* * * 


Sub Nigel Results. — A rise in the average gold 
Price from 139s, 9d. in 1937-38 to 146s. 8d. per ounce 
in 1938-39 is responsible for the 44 per cent. increase in 
Sub Nigel’s gross gold proceeds to £3,664,083. Small 
increases in tonnage mined and milled were offset by a 
decline in value from 14.173 to 13.750 dw, and a 

ge In costs per ton was igible, since a of abc 
5d. in mining expenses Se ceehalentil by a similar 
increase in general charges. The main features of the 
accounts are summarised in the next column. 
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aa ended June 30th 
1938 1939 
sy I is (tons) 685,000 707,100 726,800 
cone NE ME ve nec cacctus (dwt.) 14-501 14-173 13-750 
Value per ton «0.0... (s.d.) 101/10-9 99/0-4 —-101/1°1 
rofit per ton ............ (s.d.)  68/5-8 = 65/9-7—«67/7-3 
Gold proceeds ............... (£) 3,490,473 3,501,263 3,664,083 
Total profits... (£) 2,354,088 2;337,606 22472 481 
10s. shares— : 
DOE iisrsbisisccsnsscessiais (£) 1,235,770 1,355,481 1,390,491 
sr (£) 1,392,188 1,328,906 1.328.906 
MI ctaccercsecce (%) 146-5 153-0 157-0 
Me ccii cineca. (%) 165 150 150 
Carry forward .......ce.0.. (£) 107,478¢ 134,053 195,637 


t After crediting £179,869 from reserve. 


The comparatively small increase in earnings for the shares 
is entirely due to the treatment of capital expenditure. 
Total expenditure was, in fact, considerably lower, at 
£158,780 against £240,902, but whereas in 1937-38 the 
charge was met entirely out of working capital, half of it 
was charged to revenue in 1938-39. In the latest year, 
reserves have been augmented by £104,409 profit on the 
sale of part of the Vlakfontein and Spaarwater interests. 
This is considerably larger than a capital profit of £31,408 
in 1937-38, but in the latter year new money had been pro- 
vided by the share issue of November, 1937. Development 
work in 1938-39 was on about the same scale as in the 
previous year, and at the end of June reserves were 351,000 
tons higher at 2,584,000, the value as compared with the 
previous year being 0.4 dwt. lower at 13.9 dwt. although 
the stoping width was 14 inches higher. Quite apart from 
the rise in the gold price, some small increase in profits is 
expected from an extension to the reduction plant. Capital 
expenditure, however, has some relevance to dividend pros- 
pects. Sub Nigel 10s. shares now stand at £9 10s. 


* * * 


West Witwatersrand Areas Position.—“West Wits,” 
which derives revenue from sales of properties and rights 
to subsidiary mining companies, has been severely hit by 
the stagnant Kaffir market and by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing funds for new mining development. No transactions 
similar to the initial formation of Venterspost, followed 
in 1936-37 by the sale of the Libanon rights for £500,000, 
and a year later the Blyvooruitzicht sale, involving 
£342,000, have been recorded during the year to June 
30th. The Driefontein formation, of course, has been held 
up for some time; hence the year’s transactions are mainly 
concerned with changes in the three main holdings, and 
have resulted in a gross profit of £74,196, compared with 
£284,432. After geological expenditure of £74,008 and 
other charges, however, a deficit of £34,852 has resulted, 
against a surplus of £190,461, and a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the carry-forward to £299,297 is involved. The 
Blyvooruitzicht holding has risen from 9,282 to 645,782 
10s. shares owing to the purchase of shares in 1938-39 
from the proceeds of the sale of properties and rights in 
1937-38. The Venterspost holding is slightly reduced 
from 1,120,000 to 1,053,000 10s. shares, and the Libanon 
interest at the date of the balance sheet was temporarily 
lower at 950,000, against 975,000 10s. shares. But since 
June 427,500 additional Libanon shares have been bought 
at 12s. 6d., so that in the absence of new finance, practically 
the whole holding of £277,076 in cash at June 30th 
(against £156,852 a year earlier) has presumably been 
invested. Exploratory drilling operations will require less 
expenditure in future, as the programme is nearing com- 
pletion, and only three boreholes were in course of drilling 
at the end of the financial year. Meanwhile, Venterspost 
has reached an important stage in its history, for part of 
the reduction plant is being erected, and the whole plant, 
with a nominal capacity of 100,000 tons a month, is ex- 
pected to be working by the end of 1939. Available ore 
reserves at June 30th last were estimated at 2,044,000 
tons, averaging 4.8 dwt. over a stoping width of 90.8 
inches. Development footage in 1938-39 was 63,522, 
against 32,028 feet, and the year’s gross expenditure was 
£1,320,030, against £789,925. Libanon (whose capital is 
now £2,465,000) has advanced No. 1 shaft to 3,585 feet— 
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- technical difficulties were encountered in the latter half of 


the year—and No. 2 to 1,804 feet. In No. 1 shaft the main 
reef was intersected at 3,217 feet, and over half the shaft $ 
perimeter gave values of 4.94 dwt. over a channel width of 
50:inches. Blyvooruitzicht also have experienced delays in 
shaft-sinking owing to the intersection of a fissured water- 
bearing zone, but No. 1 shaft has been advanced 719 feet 
to 1,412 feet. The current price of West Wits 10s. shares 
is 58s. 9d., and, in view of the financial problems facing 
developing mines at the moment, their speculative 
character needs no emphasis. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Mining Report. — The latest 
Commonwealth Mining report is important in two respects. 
It contains the first profit and loss account to be published 
since the company’s formation in 1934; and, secondly, it 
shows the effects of the capital reorganisation of May, 
1939. The 50 per cent. cut in the former share capital of 
£1,212,500 and the consequent reduction of the 5s. shares 
to 2s. 6d. was followed by the Stock Exchange Committee’s 
refusal to grant permission to deal in the shares—a refusal 
which has led in turn to the Board of Trade investigation 
into the company’s affairs in response to the directors’ 
own application. Total profits for the year to May 
31, 1939, consisting almost entirely of dividends and 
interest receivable, are £41,688. After fees and miscel- 
laneous expenses, there is a balance of £32,573 to be 
carried forward, the whole of the previous balance on 
revenue account having been used in connection with 
the capital reduction scheme. Yellowdine Investments, 
in which Commonwealth has approximately a_ half 
interest, paid the latter a dividend of £A36,215, while its 
working profit of £A165,389 was obtained from a pro- 
duction of 26,519 oz. fine gold valued at £A241,826. 
Comet Gold Mines produced 5,188 oz. valued at 
£A47,575, and although no reference is made to a divi- 
dend, a working profit of £A29,444 was obtained. Neither 
the directors’ report nor the balance sheet shows pre- 
cisely how the Commonwealth profit figure is composed. 
The auditors’ certificate refers only to the losses of four 
subsidiaries and to the fact that two subsidiaries have not 
yet made profits or losses, but this definition does not apply 
to revenue from “ investments in other companies,” which 
stand in the balance sheet at an aggregate of £298,114 
(against £308,213 for the subsidiaries), and include Yellow- 
dine and Comet. Mainly as a result of the capital reduc- 
tion, total assets stand at £642,579 against £1,363,231, 
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but the auditors’ certificate is given “ subject to the value 
of the company’s investments.” The year’s transactions 
have included further advances to subsidiaries of £37,707, 
other increases in investments and advances of £42,703, 
and an increase in the Comet interest from £18,400 to 
£32,400. Some improvement in the 1939-40 profits should 
arise from the Phoenix mine, but the shares cannot lay 
serious claim to investment merit. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The number of 
companies issuing reports is now returning to more nor- 
mal dimensions, and our usual analysis of profit and loss 
accounts on page 113 contains 34 companies for which 
comparable figures are available. Net profits of these 
companies, at £1,855,000 against £1,911,000, show a fall 
of 3 per cent., while aggregate net profits of 1,864 com- 
panies reporting in 1939 to date are £228,928,000, or 
8 per cent. less than the {248,570,000 earned by the same 
companies for the previous year. The week’s results are 
discussed in preceding Notes on page 103 under the head- 
ing “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found from page 107 of this issue. 
Baron F. A. d’Erlanger informed shareholders of Leach’s 
Argentine Estates that the proposed National Sugar Law 
in its present shape would safeguard the interests of 
labour, consumer and producer alike. The development of 
the Calilegua Estate was continually under consideration. 
At the meeting of Imperial Smelting Corporation, Viscount 
Horne looked forward to the completion of plant reorgan- 
isation within the next three or four months, when the 
agreed maximum output of 60,000 tons of zinc would be 
easily achieved. Sir Louis Vaughan pointed out that the 
profits of Parnall Aircraft had been struck after conserva- 
tive tax provision and without including certain subsidiaries’ 
profits. Dr Hans Pirow showed that the increased milling 
capacity of Consolidated Main Reef Mines would permit 
closer mining to average grade, with maintained profits. 
At the Modderfontein East meeting Mr W. M. Frames de- 
clared that the company’s present mining area could now 
be worked without incurring further heavy capital expendi- 
ture. At the meeting of British Rubber Estates of fava, Mr 
James Davenport declared that, following a year of pro- 


gress and consolidation, next year’s figures should show an 
improvement. 


EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


FURTHER progress in the stock markets 
has continued on the lines that have 
been apparent for a fortnight or so. 
There is greater freedom of dealing, and 
on the whole prices are slowly rising, 
the gilt-edged market in particular 
having returned to more normal condi- 
tions. At best, however, activity is on a 
low scale, and the improvement in 
prices, both in gilt-edged and equity 
stocks, was not maintained later in the 


_ Substantial advances in gilt-edged 


instance, rose on Monday by the re- 


interest was also taken in Canadian 
issues. Among foreign bonds, Japanese 
loans advanced steadily, and there was 
quiet support for Brazilians. European 
issues, among which French Railway 
bonds were the most noteworthy, 
were firmer on the whole. Home 
rails were rather quiet, but interest 
broadened in mid-week, and there were 
useful gains in prices. There was a cer- 
tain amount of business in the prior 
stocks at the unofficial minima. 


* 


In spite of a little slackening of in- 
terest in mid-week, the industrial 
market continued to go ahead quietly. 
But demand remained selective, and 
movements were by no means uniform. 
There were several small gains in iron 
and steel shares. B.S.A. fell sharply on 
the dividend reduction, while among 
others Tube Investments hardened in 
mid-week. On consideration of the good 
outlook for the industry, coal shares— 
among which Shipley were prominent 
—rose strongly early in the week, and 
on the whole maintained their gains. 
Interest in electrical equipment issues 
had for some time been rather spas- 


modic. But demand revived noticeably 
towards mid-week, after some previous 
slackening of support. Aircraft and 
motor shares made an irregular and un- 
inspiring showing, though prices were 
firmer to begin with. Textiles, under the 
lead of J. and P. Coats and Patons and 
Baldwins, continued to advance. 
Among Breweries, Watney Deferred led 
a rally on Tuesday which was well- 
sustained into mid-week. Tobacco 
shares were also a good market, but 
some profit-taking on Wednesday 
caused a slight setback. Newspaper 
issues were in demand on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Harrods and Marks and 
Spencer were prominent in an active 
stores market, while United Dairies and 
J. Lyons were favoured among pro- 
vision and catering issues. Modest gains 
were the rule in the miscellaneous sec- 
tion on Monday, and though further 
advances were recorded on Tuesday, by 
mid-week prices became irregular. 


* 


The firmer tone in oil shares was 
maintained after the week-end, while on 
Tuesday the news of the in 
petrol price favourably 
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“ Shell” and Anglo-Iranian. Cheerful 
sentiment continued into mid-week, 
when all sections of the market recorded 
further fractional advances. Rubber 
shares were in demand on Wednesday 
following the advance in the com- 
modity. The improvement in tea share 
prices this week has been accentuated by 
shortage of stock. 


Mining markets were quiet on Mon- 
day, though prices where tested changed 
for the better. Producing shares were 
supported early in the week, but an 
irregular tendency developed in mid- 
week. Among developing issues, Vlak- 
fontein were in early demand and were 
supported on Wednesday by other 
speculative issues. Finance shares have 
also been firmer this week, but West 
African issues remain a quiet and 
featureless market. Rhodesian copper 
shares advanced on Monday, but senti- 
ment turned dull later in the week. Tin 
shares improved fractionally on 
Wednesday. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


9 
ane iia 19 30 ord. 





Oct. 13 2720 | 6,030 | 71-1 | 110-5 





» 16 2865 | 6 72-3 | 111-2 
” 17\ 2,920 | 6,030 73-1 | 111-4 
» 18 3,225 | 6,915 73:2 | 1118 
» 19 3,180 | 6415 | 73-1 | 111-8 
1939 | 
Clie te Le 88-0 | 123-5 
| | Mar. 10 Jan. 3 
Loo .. } . | oe 66:4 109-6 
| Sep. 26 | Oct. 4 


 ¢ Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July 1. 
1985 PPO, t 1938 = 100" me ae & 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT tNDEX 


It is hoped that publication of the 
Actuaries’ Investment Index may be 
resumed shortly. 


New York 


WALL STREET was still marking time at 
the opening of trading this week. On 
Tuesday, however, opinion gained 
ground that the war had started in 
earnest. Aircraft, chemical and steel 
issues were marked up sharply, and the 
paradoxically cheerful sentiment of 
foreign financial centres further contri- 
buted to the buoyant tone. At the close 
the Dow Jones industrial average 
touched 154.56, a rise of 3.72 on the 
day. Despite a strong opening on Wed- 
nesday, profit-taking among _ steel 
shares gradually spread to other mar- 
kets and prices closed a point below 
Tuesday’s levels. Iron Age estimates 
steel mill activity at 91 per cent. of 
capacity, an increase of one per cent. 
on the week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
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DAILY AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN 
___COMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


os Fats 
aes 124-6 | 123-6 | 123-9 | 124-2 | 125-0 
ieieiainaibd cn ntiDoesianbiindsh 


Oct. 12 | Oct. 13| Oct. 14 | Oct. 16 | Oct. 17| Oct. 18 


(a) 124-0 | 123-7 | 124-1 127-6 | 126-7 
(a) Closed for Columbus Day. | 
1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. "Laws 98-8 





April 8th. 
Totat Deatinas i New York 
Stock Exchange 
1939 a rer 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
poole cassnansialeniten saath 
| | 
October 12 ............ | Closed(a) | Closed(a) 
eo BUF asncavssneie 740 | 6,810 
om BO. sétnvecsiine | 250 2,950 
e ., Be seenesorees | 490 | 4930 
e BD seicectncans | 1,840 10,560 
on Il ssaoteonenne | 1,400 8,770 


(a) Columbus Day. — 
New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 

Oct. Oct Oct. Oct. 

13, 19, 13, 2 

1939 1939 1939 1049 

1. Rails and Shell Union... 14 1414 

Transport socony Vas.. 1334 137 

Atchison ..... 3034 3214] stan. Oi! Cai. 287g 2914 

Balt. & Ohio. 7lg 754) stan. Oil N.f 471g 487 

Ches. & Ohio 4234 431g| Texas ........ 46 4713 
N. Ry Pf. = one 
llinois Cent. 4 

N.Y. Central. 207 213, 4. Manufacturing 


Southern Rly 191g 2058 
Union Pac. . 100 102 | Douglas Air... 77 815g 
é. —— — 
mmunication=: 
, Dupont ..... 180 1811 
Am.W'works. 1312 1354) Gen Biectric 40lp 4114 
Col. 34 gse|AmericanCan 110 116 
Nat Pwr & Li. 854 834) Caterpillar. 5712 6934 
N. —- 2254 2314 aaa 65 65 


Int 
Pac. Gas & Bl. 293g 2912 
Pub Serv N.J 3814 3914 Johns Manvie 7812 80 


Me 1 : 
United Corp. 234 234 lessacs 80 , 83 . 
Un. Gasimp 1378 1378! Giidden 1814 1914 
Amer. Tel. . 163 -e CelaneseofA 25 2634 


Inter.Tel.For 514 , 
Waring it uta Ka 13118 


adio ........ 34 618) 20th Cen. Fox 1334 1334 


a 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Am, Rol. 201g 21 7 

Beth. Steel ... 8873 913g ees ee 71, Bly 
Republic St. 2614 2712) Woolworth ... 3973 40 
i --- 157g 16 
+: 2653 2614) an Tob. B.. 80 8012 
icon 331 34, Nat. Distillers 231g 241g 
Cerro de Pas.. a 4134 

nt. Nickel... 3812 3814/° "mance 
Kennecott..... 3912 4112|Comei. Credit 461g 47 
U.S. Smeit.... 6434 6412'Com. inv. Tr. 5154 52 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 
October 21, 1939 Capital aes Money 
To the Public ......... il ai il 
To Shareholders ...... Nil oe Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil bei Nil 
By Permission to 
setehbanteeaioakes 47,551... 50,523 
Savi Certs., week 
to Oct. 14, 1939 ... Dr.250,000 Dr.250,000 
I Excluding 
Year to date sat ach Conversions 
1939( New Basis)... 107,683,674 es, 197,732 
1938 (New Basis)... 246,252,302 224,505,892 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 71,023,052 49,592,973 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 1 77,121 9743 156,355,428 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. cohis es 
Basis) 57,633,052 25,278,948 »732 
1938 New Basi) 170,806,047 50,849,668 2,850,177 
1939 (Old Besis 33,432,882 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 {Oid Basis) 130,913,375 22,621,981 2,820,072 
Nature of oa — 
Excluding Conversions 
Year of date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ b £ 
‘ew Basis 162,640 8,169,172 32,824,920 
1998 New Basis) 7 116.878 15,958,905 71,430,109 
1939 (Old Basis) 36,808,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,591,813 9,752,053 21,011,562 
blic issues 
New Basis” 
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ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


S. E. Opperman, Ltd.—Issue of 
600,000 2s. ordinary shares at 2s. 1}d. 
per share, in proportion of two for 
three held. Treasury consent to the 
issue has been given. If increase 
approved, the invitation to subscribe 
will be posted on October 26th. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
Previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 





| *Int. | a. 
| or | Pay- | Prev. 
Company tinal | Tol | ble | Year 
{ (a) os ' 
% of e 
BANKS | ce * 
ros Bank......... 6l*| 3 fe 
Nat. of Australasia ... 3 ioe — : Se 
INSURANCE 
Commercial Union ... 15* Nov. 14) 20* 
Northern Assurance... | 35* «. | Nov.2| 35* 
TEA & RUBBER 
Batak Rabit Rbr ...... ena 210 ie 5 
Batu Rata Rubber .... dnt 3 wes 5 
Eastern Sumatra Rbr. | ... | 4°16 ove 813 
Lenggeng Rubber ... a 5 aus 10 
Pr Rubber...... ‘ous 3 me 61, 
TODD dddsanececda 2lq*] ... Nov. 6 4* 
Para Rubber 3 ens 41g 
Tali Ayer Rubber ... 3lg tee 5 
ININ 
Anglo-Burma Tin ... ‘a 15(6))_... 10 
Geevor Tin ..........++ Jig*| . Nov. 7| 10* 


Kuala Kamper Tin -.. \) 1% os Nov. 1 
Rhodesian O-. ¥ ll én s 
INDUSTRIALS Ott : 


Austin Reed ......... 4* 5* 
is Ord.........00+ fe)2le| 5 5 
Do. Deferred ...... be 5 5 
Birm. Small Arms 6 10 
Bursledon Brick ...... 219 612 a ll 
Burt, Boulton, etc. 210 5 |Nov. 10! 6 





City of Lon.Real Prop. 


Deb. Sec. Investmt.... Blg*} ... | Oct. 30) 31g* 
Dick(W. B.) Hidgs.... 5* bi sai 4* 
Dubarry Perfumery... 7Jig* as 5* 
En Foods ........ 8* Nov. 1 8* 
Friars Invst. Trust 119* Oct. 26 119* 
L.), Saneween 5* Oct.25| 7lo* 


Herrburger rooks 3t ‘5 71, 


Holbrooks...........++++ .. |Oct.31| $4* 
Indust. & Gen. Trust 4* | ... |Nov.1; 4* 
Inv. Mort. Security... 4t Tig |Nov. 11} 101 
Kirklees ...........0505 ann 6 — 2lo 
Morris (Herbert) ...... t15tg | $30g | Oct.27| 32lot 
Portsmouth News ... 5* ao 24) 7Tio* 
Prices Trust ............ 1212t 25 pas 50 
Asphalte ...... 5 ei sae 5* 
Scot. Mort. & Trust... 3lo*|_... oak 31g* 
Sec. Edin. inv. Tst....| 7¢| 10 | (2 | io 
Sec. Scot. Mortgage... 22h 51g ote 519 
Skefko Ball Bearing... | $71 ie “ +10* 
Tube Investments 1 at 2354 | Dec. 6| 2354 
Premier Oil 623%}... “ss 5* 
Wilson Gas Meters ... eal Tle on 15 
UNIT TRUSTS | Pence Pence 
itish General ...... t4-2 «» | Oct. 16| $4°6 
Midland and Southern | $3:80;} ... | Nov.1} $4-00 


Provident Investors... | $3's5 Oct. 15| $3'5 





a) Less tax 7s. in the £ unless stated otherwise. 
6) Less tax at 4s. 10d. in the £. (c) Less tax 8s. 6d. 
in 4 ai (d) Equal to 12 per cent. net on old capital. 
(g) Paid on an increased capital. + Free of tax. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Com Results of the Week.— 
WEST TLEPOOL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION have experienced a somewhat 
heavy reduction in net profits from 
£105,813 to £79,285, though no comment 
is Offered in the report. Owing to a small 
reduction in total sales and to their irregu- 
lar nature, which has entailed uneconomical 
fluctuations in production, RENOLD 
AND COVENTRY CHAIN total profits 
have fallen from £216,804 to £148,782. 
Satisfactory progress is recorded by 
FERRANTI, LTD., whose total profits 
amount to £354,736 against £279,605. In 
addition to the 6 per cent, tax free dividend, 
there is also a special distribution of 

7,388 capital profit. SERCK RADIA- 

ORS report a substantial increase in 
turnover and profit, but owing to increased 
taxation, net profits are only moderately 

igher, at £71,621 against £66,071. 
S. HINDE AND HARDY have 
incurred a larger loss, and the revaluation 
of assets and re-financing which the new 
board hoped to put in hand are not being 
(Continued on page 104.) 
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Industry and Trade 


Cost of Living and Sliding Scale Wages.—On 
September 30th the average level of the retail prices of the 
commodities included in the cost-of-living index, calcu- 
lated by the Ministry of Labour, was 65 per cent. above 
the level of July, 1914, compared with only 55 per cent. 
on September Ist. This was chiefly due to the increased 
cost of foodstuffs, which rose from 38 per cent. above 
July, 1914, to 50 per cent. during the month. A jump of 
this size—the largest since October-November, 1920—is 
of importance to industries which have wage agree- 
ments with a sliding-scale based on this index. Some are 
confined to particular districts, but many are national 
agreements. In some cases there is a sliding-scale addition 
to a basic wage, in some a standard wage for fixed levels 
of the index and in others changes are made in wages 
when the index has moved a fixed number of points up 
or down. Many have a lower limit to the scheme, and in 
some industries the sliding scales have ceased to operate 
because the index has reached or passed this point. When 
the cost of living is falling wage agreements based upon 
it tend to fall into disuse, but when it is rising there is a 
likelihood that other industries or districts will adopt this 
method of keeping real wages comparatively stable. In 
July, 1933, the Ministry of Labour estimated that the 
wages of 1} million people were subject to such adjust- 
ments, and the figure has probably not changed very much, 
though it may be expected to increase now. The principal 
industries and services in which there are cost-of-living 
sliding-scale agreements include branches of the metal, 
textile, clothing and wood-working trades, building and 
allied industries, transport, public administration and 
public utility services, as well as a number of the smaller 
light industries. 


* * * 


Dearer Petrol.—On Tuesday morning the retail 
price of “ pool” petrol was advanced from 1s. 6d. a gallon, 
at which level it had been fixed when rationing was intro- 
duced on September 16th, to 1s. 8d. a gallon in England 
and Wales; corresponding increases in price were made in 
the outlying parts of the British Isles. This week’s increase 
is the inevitable consequence of higher prices on the world 
market, the depreciation of sterling in relation to the 
dollar, and the heavy increase in shipping costs. The price 
of 64-66 gravity motor fuel (65 octane rating), f.o.b. Gulf 
ports, has been marked up from 5 cents a gallon at the 
end of August to a level of 6.50-6.625 cents, equivalent at 
the current rate of exchange to an advance of 1.125d. per 


Imperial gallon. Representative quotations for tanker 
freights are virtually unobtainable at present, but there is 
little doubt that recent advances have added well over 
id. a gallon to the c.i.f. cost of petrol. Add to this the 
heavy increase in overhead charges which the distributing 
companies have suffered as a result of the restriction of 
civil consumption, and it becomes obvious that this week’s 
advance in the retail price is insufficient to offset the rise 
in costs. Hence, although the pill was sugared by the 
simultaneous announcement of more generous rations for 
certain classes of consumers, a still higher price in the near 
future is not unlikely. 


* * * 


Co-operative Trade.—The sales of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society for the six months ended July 8th were 
valued at £57.7 millions, an increase of £1.6 millions or 
nearly 3 per cent. over the corresponding period of 1938. 
This is regarded as a satisfactory rate of progress, taking 
into consideration the fact that the average prices were 
lower than in the first half of last year. Total supplies from 
the Society’s factories fell in value by about £250,000 to 
£20.3 millions, although the quantities recorded substantial 
increases in most sections. Supplies from the Society's 
flour mills, for instance, were valued at £4.1 millions, a 
fall of 15 per cent. in value, while the quantity of flour and 
offals sold rose by nearly 7 per cent. On the other hand, 
tea sales increased in value by 5 per cent., but the weight 
of tea sold fell by 3 per cent. to 31.3 million Ib. in the 
six months. The value of milk sales also increased, to {2.6 
millions, and this further extension has led to the acquisi- 
tion of land at Chepstow and Rhyl for new dairies. The 
directors of the C.W.S. have recommended the payment of 
an interim dividend of 4d. in the £ on the trade of the 
Society-members, with an additional 3d. in the £ on 
purchases of the C.W.S.’s own manufactures. They have 
decided to suggest to the delegate meetings this month 
that the referendum on bazaar trading shall be shelved 
until the end of the war. 


* * * 


Even without this extension of facilities the co-operative 
retail societies are responsible for a very large amount of 
retail sales. In 1938 total sales amounted to {263.3 
millions, an increase of 5 per cent. from the turnover in 
1937. There are 1,085 retail societies, of whom six have 
each a membership of more than one million persons. In 


LS 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


mortgage debentures of {1 


per cent. on cent. cumulative preference £1 shares and 


(Continued from page 103.) 
undertaken owing to the outbreak of war. 
KIRKLEES, LTD., net profits are more 
than doubled at £38,459. Production and 


sales were higher, and methods of manufac- 
ture were improved. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Leach’s Argentine Estates.—Profit 
for the year to March 31, 1939, £194,059 
(£197,188). Ordinary dividend 6 per cent. 
(7 per cent.). Sugar crop, 1938, 29,018 
tons, against 26,051 tons. Nearly all 
subsidiary branches show increase in 


‘trading profits for the year. 


Morris (Herbert), Ltd.—Net profit, 
year to July 31, 1939, £203,636 care ; 
total dividend 30 per cent. tax against 
324 per cent. tax free on a larger capital ; 
to reserve, £20,000 (£20,000) ; carry for- 
ward increased by £11,394 to £81,761. 
Venesta, Ltd.—No final dividend is to 
be paid for year to June 30, 1939. An 
interim dividend of 4 cent. was paid 
in May ; previous s dividend 10 per 
cent. ; net profit, £110,834 (£100,544). 


Peruvian Corporation. — Payment 
on November Ist to holders of the first 


account of Coupon No. 91, due on October 
1, 1935, is announced. The amount of 
the debentures outstanding is £3,946,900. 

_Central Argentine Railway.—The 
directors are unable to recommend any 
dividend on the 4} per cent. preference 
stock and 6 per cent. cumulative preference 
stock for the year to June 30, 1939. Divi- 
dends on both these stocks were unpaid 
the previous year. 

_Rhodesian Anglo American.—Final 
dividend of 6} per cent., making 11} per 
cent. for year to June 30, 1939, less tax at 
4s. 3.46d. Dividend for previous year was 
15 per cent. Profits, writing down 
investments by £20,468, tax and directors’ 
additional remuneration, fell from £826,401 
to £662,329. 


Carrier Engineering Company.— 
Net profit, year to June 30, 1939, £100,007 
Lizges (21928). Ordinary divbions 
raised from 25 to 50 per cent. bi" 

erence shares redemption, £5,000; 
carry forward, £66,669 (£66,094). 
pany.—It is proposed otis ‘s 
——It 1s to is com- 
pany with Corentyne Sugar 
means of an exchange Sugar Company by 


one {1 ordinary share in Booker Bros. for 
twelve $1 Corentyne shares ; net assets of 
Corentyne Company excluding goodwill 
are valued at £456,656. Extraordinary 
meeting of Booker Bros. shareholders will 
be held at 11.30 a.m. at 14 Trinity Square, 
E.C.3, on October 30th. 

Indian Iron and Steel Company.— 
The recommended dividend of Rs. 1-8-0, 
or 15 per cent. per share (free of Indian 
income tax), -_ _— to March oar i . 
not yet pass yment. Pig 
production il 1, 1939, to 
September 30, 1939, was 297,322 tons, 
and coke production 325,586 tons. During 
this period 335,167 tons of pig iron was 
shi from the works. e adjourned 

i general meeting will be held on 
November 16th at 11 a.m. at 12 Mission 


Ferranti, Ltd.—Total t_year to 
June 30, 1939, £354,7 279,605) ; 
general 1 
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1938 there were 8,404,688 members and, since most of 
these have dependants, the number of consumers of the 
goods bought in these societies 1s very considerable. The 
retail societies are taking an active part in the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of food distribution and rationing since 
three-quarters of their total turnover is in foods. 


* * * 


War Wool Prices.—Some weeks ago it was known 

that the British Wool Control had agreed to purchase the 
whole of the exportable surplus of the Australian and New 
Zealand wool clip during the war. It has been announced 
that the Wool Control and the Dominion authorities have 
agreed on a price of 10.75d. per lb. for Australian wool 
and of 9.8d. per lb. for New Zealand wool. These prices, 
which have been fixed in sterling, will be in force during 
the war and a full year thereafter. Owing to the difference 
in exchange rates, these prices will be increased by about 
3d. per Ib. to the Dominion exporters. As the average price 
per Ib. of Australian wool in the twelve months ended last 
June was 10.39d. (Australian) per Ib., it is considered that 
wool growers will receive a fair price for their product, 
while the British wool trade is assured of ample supplies 
at a known price. It has also been arranged that each Domi- 
nion will share equally with the Wool Control any profit 
made by the resale of their wool to other countries. 


* * * 


German Electrical Industry.—The May issue of 
the monthly publication of the Deutsche Bank gave a 
review of recent developments in the German electrical 
industry which has now added interest in view of the 
strains which the war must have set up. Since 1933 the 
production of electric power has more than doubled; the 
index compiled by the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung 
rose from 84.6 (1929 = 100) on the average of 1933 to 
174.4 on the average of 1938, when some 55 milliard 
kilowatt-hours were produced in the old Reich. In the 
same period the capacity of the power stations increased by 
only 11 to 12 per cent. Consequently, the industry has had 
great difficulty in meeting the peak demand which occurs 
each year in December. In the last winter, when the index 
of the I.K. registered a monthly peak of 208, against 183 
in December, 1937, all the productive reserves had to be 
used. Further, the budgeted increase for 1939 and 1940 
in the output of “ ersatz” materials would bring a further 
strain on the already overburdened industry. The Deutsche 
Bank estimated that the production of one ton of “ buna ” 
—the artificial rubber—needed 40,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Also the electrification of some parts of the railway 
system was proceeding rapidly, with correspondingly in- 
creased demands on the electrical industry. Altogether, it 
Was expected that the annual output of electrical power 
would have to be increased by 2 to 3 million kilowatt- 
hours in the next few years, at a capital cost of about 
Rm. 750 millions, to meet this new demand. 


* * * 


Rubber and the Barter Agreement.—A few weeks 
ago the British Government opened an office in Mincing 
Lane to purchase rubber for shipment to the United States 
under the terms of the barter agreement. So far, however, 
very little has been purchased, but it is believed that the 
existence of this agreement, under which the British 
Government has to supply rubber at 8d. per Ib., is one of 
the principal factors which has led to the rapid increase in 
ae export quotas in the last quarter of this year and to the 
relatively low price of rubber in London. In spite of the 
fall in sterling and the increased cost of marine insurance 
and freights, the London price of spot standard sheet has 
only risen by about 20 per cent. since the end of August, 
while the New York price has risen by more than 40 per 
cent. from the same date. Considerable purchases have been 
made in London by New York merchants and high prices 
have also been paid for rubber shipped from the Dutch 
East Indies to unknown destinations. Thus by a curiously 
Paradoxical twist, the presence of a single large buyer in 

market seems to be depressing the price. It is very 
questionable whether the question of rubber prices 1s not 
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being treated on far too departmental a basis. Most of the 
profits that would be earned by a higher rubber price would 
be subject to the British E.P.T., but a higher price would 
be the means of earning precious dollars. To extort a 
monopoly price from America would be bad business and 
bad politics; but it seems equally misguided to prevent 
the changed conditions of demand and supply from having 
what would be their normal effect of raising prices. 


* * * 


American Commodity Stocks.—For some years the 
military authorities in the United States have been urging 
their Government to acquire larger stocks of essential com- 
modities which are not produced in the United States. So 
far American measures in this direction have been limited 
to the temporary prohibitions on the exports of a few raw 
materials, such as tinplate scrap, and to arranging for the 
future acquisition of rubber and tin under the Anglo- 
American barter agreement. Congress has now authorised 
the expenditure of 100 million dollars on the purchase of 
strategical materials, and as a preliminary step the Bureau 
of Mines has begun a monthly census of stocks, produc- 
tion and consumption of important minerals. 


* * * 


Horticulture in War.—War economy will affect in 
very different degrees the various branches of market 
gardening. While British production of vegetables and of 
hard fruit has much increased in the last twenty years, the 
increase in consumption has grown faster and imports 
provide to-day, as in the last war, a valuable supply of 
fresh foods, some of which must be replaced by home pro- 
duction. The Ministry of Agriculture has recommended to 
the agricultural executive councils in important horti- 
cultural districts that growers of flowers and luxury vege- 
tables such as asparagus should be required, at each 
replanting, to devote an increasing area to the cultivation 
of ordinary vegetables. Growers in the Scilly Isles and the 
south-west counties have been asked to grow more winter 
broccoli, early potatoes and other early vegetables, which 
come on the market at a time when home-grown vegetables 
are scarce. Other districts have been advised to concentrate 
on carrots and onions, large quantities of which are im- 
ported annually, while owners of glass houses should con- 
centrate on tomatoes and early salads. Some of the rich 
fen land which has in the last ten years been employed in 
growing bulbs will have to revert to cereals, potatoes or 
carrots, but the Ministry has wisely stated that sufficient 
land may be made available to maintain stocks of rare 
varieties both of bulbs and plants. In view of the large 
quantities of apples, bananas and oranges now grown 
in the Empire an increase in the area under orchards will 
not generally be permitted, particularly as new plantings 
take several years to come into bearing. 


* bg * 


Cotton Trade Problems.—The Lancashire cotton 
industry is now facing two important problems, the appli- 
cation of the operatives for a 20 per cent. advance in wages 
and the decision of the Cotton Board to place some con- 
trol upon prices for goods. Negotiations between the 
employers and the trade union officials have now been 
started; and it is not expected that there will be much 
difficulty in reaching some amicable agreement, but the 
workpeople will not obtain their full demand. The claim 
for higher payment has been strengthened by the rise in 
the cost of living, but the employers may suggest a bonus 
on wages for a limited period, rather than a general in- 
crease in standard wages. In trade circles there is a certain 
amount of uneasiness as to the effect of any decision by the 
Cotton Board on “ fixed standard margins ” for spinners 
of yarn, but some official announcement is expected about 
the end of this month. While profit margins are now more 
remunerative than before the outbreak of war, some lead- 
ing spinners during the last week or two have refused to 
sell on any terms whatever, except to firms working on 
Government contracts, on the grounds that the uncertain 
position makes it impossible to quote a price. 
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Coal 


Sheffield.—There is much activity 
in the inland coal market, and demand 
generally is strong. Supplies are ade- 
quate in most classes, and larger outputs 
are being made from many collieries. 
There is a better demand from gas and 
electricity undertakings, but the ration- 
ing scheme is limiting household re- 
quirements. A steady inquiry exists in 
the export trade, and actual business is 
on a rather larger scale. Supplies of all 
qualities are ample. 


* 


Glasgow .— Business remains active, 
and, where possible, steps are being 
taken to augment outputs to meet the 
growing demand. The control arrange- 
ments appear to be working smoothly, 
although the household rationing 
scheme is not yet fully under way. Both 
coastwise and export trades are improv- 
ing, and in the latter a still larger busi- 
ness would be possible but for the re- 


Stricted supplies on offer. 


* 


Cardiff.—- The inland demand for 
industrial classes, and particularly for 
coking qualities, is exceptionally heavy, 
and at some pits production is higher 
than it was a year ago. The export posi- 
tion is relatively less favourable, but it 
represents approximately 95 per cent. of 
the average weekly shipments during 
the current year, and about 80 per cent. 
of the peak figures of last June. In the 
determination of the direction of trade 
particular regard is being paid to those 
markets where return cargoes of food- 
stuffs and raw materials are locally 
available. 


lron and Steel 


Sheffield. — Control arrangements 
in the iron and steel market are working 
smoothly, and on the whole supplies 
are adequate to needs, There is a steady 
demand for all types of iron, but fair 
quantities are available, and there ap- 
pears to be no likelihood of a shortage. 
Despite the ever-increasing volume of 
defence work in this area, a good 
volume of ordinary commercial orders 
is being handled, both for home and 
export markets. 


* 


Glasgow.— A good deal of the steel 
output is absorbed by local shipbuilders, 
and new orders for sections and plates 
are exceedingly heavy. Most of the pro- 
duction in this area is for Service or 
A.R.P. requirements, but some commer- 
In most cases delivery promises are in- 
definite. Stocks of some raw materials 
are getting low, as there have been de- 
lays in delivery of pre-war contracts; 
but it is believed that regular supplies 
of both home and Continental material 
will soon be available. 


* 


. Middlesbrough.—As no Cleveland 
foundry iron is being produced, the re- 
moval of the 334 per cent. import duty 
on pig iron has had little effect in this 
district. Users are obtaining 1 
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steel is limited by Government priority 
and by the revision of prices expected 
on November Ist. 

* 


Cardiff. — The latest weekly return 
under the tinplate pooling scheme gives 
an output of 67.59 per cent. of capacity, 
compared with 49.77 per cent. in the 
corresponding period last year. Book- 
ings are very heavy; contracts for de- 
liveries up to the end of next May 
exceed 6} million boxes, but a larger 
current rate of output is prevented by 
the scarcity of steel bars. Export trade 
is fairly good. The sheet mills are well 
employed, and pig-iron and steel ingot 
output is exceptionally high. 


* 


News from Abroad.—The recent 
revival on international steel markets 
has made further progress, and con- 
sumers who had not been in the market 
since the outbreak of war have started 
to cover their quite substantial require- 
ments. The Scandinavian countries, 
South America, the Near East, Spain 
and Portugal have recently placed 
orders with Belgian exporters at ad- 
vanced prices. Producers, on the other 
hand, were reluctant to sell large ton- 
nages, and have limited export sales, 
owing to the absence of information on 
raw material supplies and future costs. 
In comparison with those ruling at the 
end of August, f.o.b. prices have in- 
creased by about 20 per cent. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—Raw cotton 
fluctuations have been narrow, with 
prices slightly higher. Favourable ad- 
vices of the progress of the new 
American crop have been received. It is 
a long time since Lancashire’s output 
was so well absorbed, and there is no 
difficulty in selling if early delivery can 
be promised. Owing to extensive com- 
mitments, however, demand has been 
rather less vigorous than in September. 
Difficulties have been experienced in 
arranging export contracts for piece- 
goods, and there is more competition 
in certain outlets. Some encouraging 
orders have been booked in the home 
trade. There has been considerable 
pressure for delivery against Govern- 
ment contracts. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE American commodity markets re- 
nomen ues there has been a re- 
sumption o upward trend in prices. 
Lubricating oils, in saciiehdas "hate 
benefited from a strong export demand. 
Moody’s index of daily prices in the 
United States rose from 167.8 (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 = 100) to 169.2 in the 


Metals 


In the United States copper, lead and 
dur- 


spelter prices remained 
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to be active. Markets in London are stil} 
suspended. Dealings in tin were almost 
at a standstill on the London Metal Ex- 
change this week owing to the scarcity 
of supplies, and prices for both cash 
and three months forward have re- 
mained at the maximum level of £230 
per ton. After Monday’s market it was 
announced that the pool will release 
only limited quantities each day for 
urgent civil requirements, and these will 
be allocated by a special sub-committee. 
The maintenance of the British maxi- 
mum price has diverted much tin to 
the United States of late, but the in- 
creased export quotas will shortly in- 
crease supplies to the London market. 


Grains 


Wheat prices have remained steady 
both at Chicago and Antwerp. In the 
United States large supplies are being 
offered against Government loans, and 
supplies are also piling up in Canada. 
With the English harvest now being 
threshed out and the large stocks accu- 
mulated before the war, it is thought 
probable that little wheat will be shipped 
here in the immediate future. Reports 
from Australia suggest a crop about 
equal to the 160 million bushels pro- 
duced last year, Much-needed rain has 
fallen in the South-West American 
wheat belt, but more is wanted. Very 
little maize is available either on the 
Continent or in this country, and the 
slow decline in Chicago prices 
continues. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The control 
has made further purchases of ground- 
nuts, linseed, etc., chiefly from Indian 
shippers. The Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture estimates that the export- 
able surplus of linseed has been reduced 
from 173,000 tons on September 23rd 
to 130,000 tons, which compares with 
296,000 tons at this time last year. In 
the United States the outturn of lin- 
seed is now estimated at 436,000 tons, 
and more than 85 per cent. of the crop 
had been sold by the beginning of this 
month. Trade in England continues 
under licence; particular attention 15 
given to supplies for makers of mar- 
garine and edible fats. 


* 


Furs. — At the close of the London 
limited and 
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IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF ZINC SMELTING INDUSTRY 


THE NEW EMPIRE SCHEME 


The tenth annual general meeting of Imperial Smelting Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in London. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan, P.C., G.B.E. 
(the Chairman), in the course of his speech, said:—The accounts 
show a net surplus of £100,930, against £103,327 in the previous 
year. The amount available for distribution was £181,736, 
against £173,947 at the date of the preceding balance. 

Two major adverse factors affected the earnings during the 
year, viz., (1) a fall in the average price of spelter for the twelve 
months from £16 15s. 1d. to £14 Os. 3d., and (2) a reduction in 
output with a consequent decline in gross revenue and increase in 
costs. 

In the first half of the year the effect of these two factors was 
most severely felt, and we regarded it as necessary to limit the 
dividend payment on our 6} per cent. preference shares to 14 per 
cent. In the second half of the year we made a fair recovery, 
due to the partial completion of our new pliant and to improved 
conditions in the metal market together with better general trade 
in the group as a whole. Just as in the first half we felt it 
necessary to cut our preference dividend in the face of a certain 
decline in revenue, so in dealing with the final dividend, in the 
face of an upward trend in our trade and profits, we felt justified 
in increasing our distribution, even at the expense of reducing 
our carry-forward. We paid 44 per cent. on October 9th, and the 
accumulated arrears on our preference shares amount now to only 
24 per cent. Given the continuance of the improvement in our 
business since March last, I would expect that all arrears of 
preference dividend will be wiped out during the current year. 

During the year the reorganisation and partial re-equipment 
of our Avonmouth and Swansea Vale zinc plants entailed an 
expenditure, including overheads, of £84,000, of which approxi- 
mately £63,000 was met from capital and the balance was drawn 
from our reserves for repairs and maintenance. The reduction 
in the output of metal naturally had a temporarily adverse effect 
on operating costs. I am hopeful that within the next three or 
four months our full programme of plant reorganisation will be 
completed, and that we shall then be easily able to produce the 
60,000 tons of zinc, which is the maximum which we are entitled 
to supply under our arrangement with the other Empire producers. 


THE EMPIRE ZINC SCHEME 


In our report we referred to the agreement reached between the 
Empire zinc producers and ourselves with the approval of the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, to whom the question of the 
zinc supplies of the United Kingdom was referred by the Govern- 
ment. The agreement thus concluded was ratified by H.M. 
Government on May 26th last and is now established by law. 
Under this agreement the duty on foreign zinc imported into the 
United Kingdom was raised from 12s. 6d. to 30s. per ton. The 
Protection for our product was thus increased, and we are enabled 
to obtain a fairer price for our metal. Further, the producers 
from the Empire overseas agreed to pay to Imperial Smelting 
Corporation, Limited, on behalf of the National Smelting Com- 
Pany, Limited, which embraces all our zinc smelting activities, 
4 subvention of 10s. on every ton of zinc imported and sold by 
them in the United Kingdom. ‘This subvention to us will, I 
¢stimate, give us in a year of normal imports approximately £1 
Per ton on a production of 60,000 tons per annum. Moreover, both 
the Empire producers and ourselves have agreed to participate in a 
scheme for the benefit of the export of zinc manufactures. This 
scheme takes the form of granting a rebate of the increased duty 
‘0 zinc consumed in British manufactures when exported. 

As part of the arrangement we have agreed to limit our zinc 
Production to 60,000 tons, which, you must remember, has a 
certain adverse effect on our costs since our works at Avonmouth, 
Swansea Vale, Bloxwich and Seaton Carew were originally designed 
to produce 85,000 tons of metal per annum. 

While we believed that it would have been greatly to the advan- 
‘age of the nation if the Government had forced an increase rather 


than a decrease in production, we felt that we were justified in 
agreeing to the curtailment to 60,000 tons. On the whole the 
results of the new scheme will, I am confident, be a source of 
strength to us and enable the zinc industry to be carried on at a 
reasonable profit. Our chief regret is that we had to wait nearly 
four years for such a scheme, during which period we suffered 
severely. The Government, however, at long last recognised the 
national importance of zinc smelting in this country. The events of 
the last eight weeks have not only proved the accuracy of our judg- 
ment and justified all our representations, but the wisdom of the 
Government in deciding that the industry must be maintained. 


Bt EFFORTS TO) ENSURE ZINC SUPPLIES 


I think it is not unfair for me at this point to refer to our efforts 
to secure Government recognition for the national importance of the 
zinc smelting industry in this country. During the Great War the 
nation and its allies suffered bitterly through paucity of zinc supplies. 
The Government then, after the closest survey of the position, 
decided that an increase in the production of zinc in the Empire, 
and particularly in the United Kingdom, was essential for the 
country’s defence. A policy necessary to achieve this objective was 
formulated, but unfortunately only partly put into operation. In 
Canada and Australia particularly as well as in Rhodesia, great 
developments took place, but the efforts to establish the industry 
on an economic basis in this country were hampered in many ways. 
I do not think I am overstating the facts when I say that during the 
last six or seven years those who invested their capital and concen- 
trated their efforts in establishing an industry so clearly vital to the 
country’s very existence, were never given a fair chance. I wonder 
what our opponents of yesterday are thinking to-day? The zinc 
we produce—every ounce of it—and the sulphuric acid produced 
with it—every drop of it—are now wanted to meet the urgent 
requirements of industries engaged in work of extreme national 
necessity. I hesitate to think what the position would have been 
to-day if we had succumbed to the hostile tactics of some people 
more interested in their own concerns than in the safety of 
the nation. There are others, however, who should be praised. 
Had it not been for the constant sympathy and practical help given 
by the great producers of zinc concentrates, such as North Broken 
Hill, Limited, Broken Hill South, Limited, the Zinc Corporation, 
‘Limited, and others interested in the Empire industry, we should 
probably have been forced to close down altogether with the effect 
of depriving the country of its entire domestic production. 

Turning to our other activities, our sulphuric acid deliveries again 
show improvement. 

The trade of our subsidiary and associated companies in zinc 
alloys, zinc oxide, zinc dust, lithopone, zinc sulphide, cadmium, 
Cuprinol and in fertilisers was very satisfactorily maintained during 
the year, and it has since shown substantial improvement in prac- 
tically all departments. 


WAR WORK 


The greater part of our total production is now supplied direct 
to H.M. Government. Furthermore, a considerable part of the 
balance goes indirectly into Government work. It would be im- 
proper for me to enter into details of our arrangements with the 
Government, but I would like to emphasise that, while the terms 
are reasonable to the industry and shareholders, we have, in making 
them, had as our objective the supply to the Government of a vital 
raw material upon terms which entirely free us from the risk of a 
charge that we were in any way attempting to profit by the war. 
Further, I think it is fair for me to say that the terms offered by us 
to the Government must have proved helpful to the Government in 
its negotiations with other suppliers. 

As to the future—subject to our ability to maintain production— 
I have no doubt that the results of the current financial year will 
give you satisfaction and make up in some measure for the dis- 
appointment of the past. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PARNALL AIRCRAFT, LIMITED 
RAPID PROGRESS 
FINAL DIVIDEND OF 7} PER CENT. 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of Parnall Aircraft, Limited, 
was held on the 18th instant. 

Sir Louis Vaughan, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., the chairman, who 
presided, in the course of his speech, said: —An examination of the 
balance sheet will show the very rapid progress that has been 
made during the past twelve months, particular reference being 
made to the items of stocks, which have increased from £54,937 


to £169,591; work in progress increased from £152,819 to 


£582,197, debtors and prepayments increased from £188,045 to 
£233,862, investments in subsidiary companies increased from £52 
to £46,075. 

The profit figure of £127,818 is arrived at after calculating on a 
conservative basis the company’s tax commitments in accordance 
with the provisions of the recent National Budget. It must be 
pointed out that until your company’s profit standards are agreed 
such provisions can only be estimated. The proposals contained 
in my statement to shareholders dated June 2, 1939, to pay a 
final dividend of 74 per cent., will, after providing for income tax, 
leave approximately £1,000 to be carried forward. 

Your board feels that, despite the fact that this figure appears 
low, it is necessary to redeem the promise made in that state- 
ment. Moreover, in view of the fact that a very conservative view 
has been taken of the company’s possible tax commitments, and that 
profits from some of our subsidiaries are not included, they feel 
justified in recommending this final dividend. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that a very real 
reserve, not shown in the accounts, exists in the equity of the 
company’s claim against the Air Ministry in respect of the inven- 
tions assigned. 


FUTURE PROGRAMME 


Our programme for the future is very heavy. You will appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the work in hand when it is realised that at 
present we are, in addition to our own manufacturing resources, 
either controling or employing the manufacturing facilities of not 
less than 33 outside firms to assist in our production. Our manu- 
facturing organisation, manned by executives of long and specialised 
experience, has made history in its rate of development and its 
capacity to deal with the intricacy of varied designs and applica- 
tions. Production has increased throughout the year, and is still 
rapidly increasing. I am glad to say that we are up to our schedule. 


POSITION OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Powered Mountings, Limited—The date for the completion of 
the balance sheet of this subsidiary did not permit its current trading 
results to be included in our balance sheet. I may state, however, 
that its output forms a substantial proportion of our total activities. 
The programme in hand is extensive; deliveries are up to schedule, 
and our apparatus is proving satisfactory in service. 

Magnal Products, Limited—This subsidiary was formed to safe- 
guard our supplies of magnesium and other light alloy castings. 
Although production only commenced six months ago, it is most 
satisfactory to be able to state that Magnal Products, Limited, now 
supply a large percentage of magnesium and aluminium castings to 
our main factories. Its attendant machine shop will also soon be in 
full production. Light alloys have a very big future in civil develop- 
ments, and we anticipate that this subsidiary will prove one of 
your company’s most valuable assets. 

Our claim against the Air Ministry is in the hands of our legal 
advisers, who are preparing the case for the arbitrator agreed be- 
tween the Air Ministry and your company. The outcome of this 
arbitration cannot be anticipated, but your directors are satisfied 
that the value of the inventions, their contribution to the country’s 
defence, and your company’s achievements in their application 
will be treated equitably. 

The achievements of the past year have called for exceptional 
efforts on the part of all the members of our staff and merit special 
reference. It is due to their energy and enthusiasm that our objec- 
tives have been attained in so short a time, and every credit should 
be accorded to them. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the final 
dividend of 74 per cent. as recommended was approved. 

The retiring director (Lieutenant-Colonel L. V. Stewart Blacker, 
O.B.E.) was re-elected and the auditors having been reappointed, the 
proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and staff. 
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MODDERFONTEIN EAST, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


PROGRESS OF REORGANISATION 
INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


The annual general meeting of Modderfontein East, Limited, 
was held, on Wednesday, the 18th instant, in Johannesburg. 

Mr W. M. Frames, who presided, moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Commenting on the accounts, the chairman said that provi- 
sion for taxation and for lease consideration together represented 
over 46 per cent. of the company’s total profit. The Gold Pro. 
ducers’ Committee had urged the Government to grant some relief 
should there be an increase in working costs, and the latter had 
announced that it would consider the question in the light of 
evidence which the Committee might submit to it from time to 
time. The Committee would, of course, keep the position under 
close observation, and it was hoped that appropriate relief migh 
be obtained from the Government should the occasion arise. 

The reorganisation of mine equipment had been continued and 
an additional electric hoist had been installed at No. 5 shaft 
which would enable it to deal efficiently with the increasing re- 
quirements of that section for the transport of men and materials. 
With the renovation of surface equipment at that shaft, the big 
capital programme initiated about five years ago had been com- 
pleted and it was gratifying to observe that the whole of the 
company’s present mining area could now be economically ex- 
ploited without the necessity for incurring any further heavy 
capital expenditure. 


ADDITIONS TO PLANT 


Since the close of the financial year ended June 30, 1933, 
the company had incurred capital expenditures upon new plant 
or extensions totalling £304,000. The programme had included 
the installation of new winding engines and electrically driven 
compressors at Nos. 1 and 5 shafts, a new storage bin at No. | 
shaft, new headgears at Nos. 3 and 5 shafts, and the sinking and 
equipment of two incline shafts—namely, No. 3 and Clover in- 
clines—from the 19th level to the 27th and 32nd levels respec- 
tively. At the reduction works the additions had included 5 crushers 
and 4 tube mills with the associated treatment plant. 

The chairman quoted figures giving the working profits and 
the results of milling operations for the period July 1, 1933, to 
June 30, 1939, to show the gradual progress effected coincidentally 
with the carrying out of the capital programme. 


VALUE OF RESERVES 


Continuing, the chairman said that, during that period, the avail- 
able ore reserve had been increased from approximately 4,000,000 
tons to 6,500,000 tons with a fall in the average value from 
4.7 pennyweights to 4.1 pennyweights. That drop in value was 
attributed to the lowering of the pay limit, in conformity with 
the increase in the price of gold and the reduction in working 
costs, and to the decline in the average value of ore disclosed by 
development in an easterly direction. Shareholders would be inter- 
ested to learn that, if the company were to receive 168 shillings 
per ounce fine for its gold, the further reduction in the pay limit 
which would be possible would result in the available ore reserve 
being increased to approximately 9,100,000 tons, an increase of 
about 40 per cent. 

The total footage advanced in development during the year, 
49,122 feet, had shown a further decline, largely owing to the 
shortage of native labour. The footage classed as payable had been 
11,890 feet as compared with 15,450 feet for the previous year. 

The further appreciable increase in available ore reserves WS 
therefore particularly gratifying and reflected the beneficial influence 
of lower working costs and the good results obtained by stoping 
in the creation of additional reserves. 


BLACK REEF FORMATION 


At the last annual meeting reference had been made to the signi- 
ficant results being obtained in the development and mining of 
the Black Reef formation upon mines lying to the west of Modder- 
fontein East. A number of boreholes were now being drilled ™ 
the northern portion of the company’s property in order to test 
that series and to determine the geological conditions under which 
that formation occurred. 


The chairman recalled that in 1936 the company applied for the 


pplied 
lease of the undermining rights on an area of approximately 1,387 
That application had been 


claims on Farm Klipfontein No. 11. 
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unsuccessful, although the company had held a prospecting per- 
mit for seven years in respect of that proclaimed ground. The 
Mining Leases Board had declared its decision to withhold its 
recommendation to the Government as to the disposal of the area 
until further knowledge had been gained of the economic possibili- 
ties of that portion of the Rand as a whole. The company had now 
submitted an application for the more promising southerly portion 
of 276 claims which could be readily prospected and worked by 
the extension of the company’s workings from No. 5 shaft. 
The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 








CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES 


AND ESTATE, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


RECORD TONNAGE MILLED 
DR HANS PIROW’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the Consolidated Main Reef Mines 
and Estate, Limited, was held, on Wednesday, the 18th instant, 
in Johannesburg. 

Dr Hans Pirow, chairman of the company, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said that the tonnage milled, amounting 
to 2,106,000 tons, had again constituted a record. In comparison 
with the results of the previous year, yield and revenue had been 
lower by 0.268 of a pennyweight and 7d. per ton milled respec- 
tively, against which there had been a drop in working costs of 11d. 
per ton milled. The working profit, therefore, had shown an 
increase of £78,993 to £662,578. 


INCREASED MILLING CAPACITY 


Capital expenditure on equipment had amounted to £52,637. 
Included in that sum was the cost of a number of items required 
to increase the milling capacity of the plant by approximately 20,000 
tons per month. It was gratifying to note that the enlarged plant was 
working very satisfactorily. 

A serious shortage of native labour had been experienced during 
the greater part of the year. By exercising the greatest possible 
economy in the use of available labour, the management, neverthe- 
less, had succeeded in increasing the development accomplished for 
the year by 1,956 feet. 

As a result, the ore developed had been greater by 166,000 tons, 
but the average value had been lower by 0.3 of a pennyweight per 
ton. This was reflected by an increase of 61,800 tons in the avail- 
able ore reserve. The estimated stoping width and average value 
had been reduced by 0.8 of an inch and 0.2 of a pennyweight per 
ton respectively. 


EXPLORATORY WORK 


Exploratory work in the area to the west of Bantjes Dyke, to 
Which reference had been made at the last annual meeting, had 
continued throughout the year and considerable footage had been 
accomplished. The area immediately to the west of the dyke was, 
however, much faulted and reef values exposed had been erratic. 
Much work still remained to be done before the possibilities of that 
area could be assessed, but latest results on the 44th and 50th levels 
Were encouraging. 

In view of the drop in the average value of ore developed during 
the year and the resultant decrease in the average value of the ore 
Teserve, which had been experienced over several years, the increase 
in the milling capacity of the plant referred to above had been 
decided on after a careful investigation of all the factors involved. 
As a result of the increased mill capacity it became possible to mine 
an average grade of ore which conformed more closely to the reduced 
Value of the ore reserve and, at the same time, to maintain profits. 


WORKING COSTS 


The decrease in the average working costs per ton, together with 
the larger tonnage milled, actually had resulted in an increase in 
the total profits, and dividends had been raised by 24 per cent. for 
the past year. | 

Continuing, he said: —Whether the new level can be maintained 
will naturally depend on future working costs, particularly in view 
of the fact that the Government has decreed that all producers of 
old in the Union must sell their gold to the Reserve Bank at a 
Maximum price of 150s. per ounce. This is a question which 
obviously concerns the industry as a whole. It has, therefore, been 
taken up by the Gold Producers’ Committee and strong representa- 
tions have been made to the Government for some relief to meet a 


"ise in working costs. 
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Shareholders will have seen from a recent announcement in the 
Press that the Government has declared itself prepared to deal with 
this question, when it arises, in the light of such information as the 
Committee may submit to it as to the extent of the increase and the 
circumstances causing it. Shareholders may rest assured that full 
and adequate information will be submitted to the Government, and 
it is thus hoped that a suitable allowance will be made by the 
Government to offset any appreciable rise in working costs. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


LEACH’S ARGENTINE ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT 





The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Leach’s Argen- 
tine Estates, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at Seale, near 
Farnham. 

Baron F. A. d’Erlanger (vice-chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said that the trading results at £194,000 were approximately 
£3,000 less than last year. The directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. on the six per cent. cumulative preference stock 
and a dividend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary stock. The general 
reserve now stood at £383,042, or £5,242 more than last year. 

As to the proposed National Sugar Law mentioned by the chair- 
man last year, discussions had taken place by the Senate on the 
wording of certain clauses, and it was hoped that at any time now 
the Lower Chamber might give their approval and return it to the 
Senate for passing. In its present shape the provisions of the Bill 
would appear to safeguard the interests of all parties—labour, con- 
sumer and producer of cane and sugar. 

With regard to the 1938 crop, they produced 29,018 tons of sugar, 
against 26,051 the previous year, and the yield was 9.66 per cent., 
against 9.52 per cent. While the output showed a moderate in- 
crease over the previous year of nearly 3,000 tons, the productions 
of neighbouring factories were considerably in excess of their normal 
output. These, together with the general increase in production, 
accounted for the high figure of 464,000 tons for the country. Their 
subsidiary branches practically without exception had shown a 
noticeable increase in their trading profits. 

The development of the Calilegua Estate was a matter continually 
under consideration. This estate had great possibilities for the grow- 
ing of practically all crops and fruits, for it was assured at all times 
of a regular water supply. 

They had had this year a very successful crop, having produced 
a total of 32,054 tons of sugar from the milling of 324,607 tons of 
cane, which gave an average yield of sugar to cane of 9.76 per cent. 
This production was 3,036 tons more than the 1938 figure. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH RUBBER ESTATES OF JAVA, 
LIMITED 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 





The seventh ordinary general meeting of the British Rubber 
Estates of Java, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Mr James Davenport (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said that the peak pressure of the restriction screw had synchronised 
with their financial year. He said that in no spirit of criticism; on 
the contrary, he was convinced that restriction was bringing the 
rubber industry to a sound basis again. 

In the year under review, as compared with 1937-38, they had 
cropped less rubber, tea and coffee. The reduction in the rubber 
crop was 822,523 Ibs., in tea 124,421 Ibs. and in coffee 3,860 cwts. 
The effect of those reduced crops might be summarised by stating 
that expenditure on the estates had been reduced by £7,258 while the 
revenue from crops showed a diminution of £33,455. The smaller 
crops accounted for £30,234 of that, leaving only £3,221 due to the 
lower prices prevailing. 

From those figures it was clear how seriously the profits had 
suffered from the smaller crops harvested. 

The past year had been one of quiet progress and consolidation on 
the estates. The release for rubber for the first half of their new 
financial year was likely to be at the rate of about 674 per cent., as 
against 47.5 per cent. in the year under review, and, as the Inter- 
national Tea Committee had increased the exportable percentage 
from 90 per cent. to 95 per cent., he hoped he was not being too 
optimistic when he said that when they met in twelve months time 
he believed they would have some better figures to submit to the 
shareholders. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


October 21, 1939 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended October 14, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £10,327,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £9,284, 
issues of £15,250,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and £40,000 issued to sinking 
funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April ist last is £244,104,000, against 
£191,787,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Sea eae Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


new 


Est- | April 1,’ April 1, Week | | Week 



































B’dcast ing 83,449) 39,060 41,946 950 
Total ... 1078629 3 379,874 4 405,240) 16201 11,277 





~~ Issues out of the ea 






to meet payments 
ae (£ thousands) 
1 
Cees Esti- Apel te | A il1,, Week | Week 
mate, |1938, to 19 , to ended jended 
19 15, Oct.” 14, Oct. 15, ‘Oct.14, 
| (6) 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 
j dcepcinrteernensislitatnaicietnsiniinlininnpenitaiatisinsiinl inetsnaimssiaes 
Orprnary 
[ m Max, | 
nt. 
of Nt. Dt. | 230, 130,434 132,068 4,111 1,066 
Pays. to N. | 
| 10, 3,961 bs : 
| | j | 
Fund Ser. | 7 1,654 3,684 2384S 218 














,200) 136,057) 


Total 139,709, 4,349 1 
yp. Sosy. ai183711 391,071 


462,409) 15,250, 87000 























Total 
‘14300111 527,128 602,198) 17, 599 9,284 

issues from 

Def. Lns. | 502,430 | 110,250 | 15,250 

Sevr-Bat. 

P.O. and | | 

B’dcasting 83,449) 39,060 41,946... 950 

{cersemmnniretne pense 
Tota 1! usMane0 S66 108) 46.144 17,599 10,234 


* Supply 
ay ge ye 


Credit ; Sen erate _ estimates and viher 
since and for estimated saving in 

Se Tact, Sane = ee om 
After raising Ex uer balances by 
—— to £2,569,959, the other operations 
for the week (as shown in the next column) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£14,720,000 to about £8,522 


addition of issues under | 


Revenue | sno, |1908, 00 1999, , to| ended | ended 
1939-40 Oct.15, Oct. 14,'Oct. 15, Oct.14, 
(6) | 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 
ORDINARY | | | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 390,000 68,455 58,010 5,382 584 | 
Sur-tax ... 70,000) 8,900) 9,310 190 180 | 
Estate, etc., 
Duties... | 75,500’ 40,230 42,220 1,270 1,320 
coe | 17; 000! 10,080 8,930 et. eae 
N.D. ooo | 25,000! 7,800 12,990 600 350 | 
Other [nl. | | 
Revenue | | 
Duties... | 1,250 590 390 
[a 
Totall.Rev. | 578,750, 136,105 131,850 7,752 2,434 
Customs.... | 239, 600) 122,518 143,111; 4,538 5,021 
Excise....... 132,850, 59,020 64,140. 1,620 1,880 
Toral Cust. | 
and Excise | becom ore 181,538 207,251) 6,158 6,901 
ee 22,000) 9,166, 8,511) 523 
| 
Receipt) 400 5,740 3,104 1,700 550 
am ee i RMD ene 1 nce dle Rea 
ee 1,330) om 650 
Sun. Loans| sy 000 3,962 3,490|_ ... 139 
Misc. Rec. | —— 3,673 8,938, 68 303 
Total Ord. | 
Rev. | 995, saad 340,814 363,794 16,201 10,327 
Ssur-BaL. | 
P.O. and) | | 





Finance 


excluding “other capital liabilities,” and 
not allowing for issues to sinking funds since 
April 1, 1939. 


Dest INCREASES Dest REPAYMENT 


(£ thousands) 

Treasury bills...... 9,620 | Nat. Sav. Certs... 250 

Pub. Dept. Adv.... 5,350 
14,970 ee 

OTHER RECEIPTS OTHER IssUES 

Bullion ym’t. 100 P.O. and Teleg. .... 400 
Land Bie 7 |N. Atl Shipping... 30 
Ov. Trade Gtes....... 25 
Ang.-Turk. Cr....... 1 
107 456 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS | 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to October 14, 1939, are 
shown below :— 

omen 


(£ 
Ordinary Exp..... 602,198 
Issues er Def. 
Acts”... 110,250 


Misc. Issues (net) 4,567 
Inc. in blees. ... 71 


Ord. Rev. .......-+ 363,794 

Gross Son 358,992 
Less— 

Sinking fds. 5,700 

Net borrowing .. 

















. 353,292 | 


717,086 717,086 | 
FLOATING DEBT 
er 
| Ways and 
Treasury | “Mens | | 
| Advances Tora: | Moet- 
Date cope ait | ee er ing 
‘Ten- | 7, Public) of | Debt “®t 
der | | Depts. Eng- 
1938 | | land | oe 
(Oa. 15) 526-0 | 383-6 45:8 955-4, 429-0 
} 
july 3 |499- *0 | 563-0| 45-3 '1097-3) 608-3 
» 415 | 494-0/ 562 8) 43-1 | ... [1099-8] 605-8 
» 22 | 499-0 | 558 1) 43-1 | ... (1100-2) 601-2 
» 29 | 504-0| 564-9) 40-3 | ... (1115-2) 611-2 
Aug. 5 |510-0|568-5| 46-9 | ".. |1125-4) 615 4 
» 12 | 510-0 | 570- 7) 45-5 | ... (1126-2) 616-2 
» 19 | 510-0 570-1) 47-5 | ... |1127-6| 617°6 
» 26 510-0 | 583-1| 45-3 | ... 1138 4) 628-4 
Sept. 2 500-0 | 618-3 49-2) ... (1167 5) 667-5 
» _9 495-0 633-3| 47-9 | 4-7 1180-9) 681-2 
» 16 | 500-0 652-1, 50-5 | ves (1202 6| 702-6 
» 23 | 505-0 663-7, 475) ... (1216 2) 701 2 
» 30 210-0 | 676-8 49-1 | ... 1235-9 725-9 
Oct. 7 | 518-0 | 703-1/ 47-3 | ... (1268-4) 750-4 
» 14 531-0! 699-8 52-6 | ... (1283 4 752-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
oe sac Maa Bee bce : i millions) 
| Per 
Amount Cent 
Date . f | - ; | Average | Allotted 
eetien SOS Rate al 
‘ofteeo for Aliottec % nce 
Sa eR AN ipa _Rate_ 
d 
Ore, 14 | 50-0 | 72:6 | 45:0 15 5°57 69 
july 7 40-0 | 63-3 37-0 16 8-32) 44 
» 14) 35-0 64-5 35-0 115 8 99) 51 
» 21, 35-0 686 35-0 114 8-61) 39 
» 28 40-0 73-8 | 36-0 |14 4-08) 27 
Aug. 4 35-0 | 67°9 30-0 13 7:9 21 
» 11) 30-0) 58-6 | 30-0 14 0-7| 39 
» 18) 30-0 | 63-1 30-0 (15 7-39) 28 
» 25) 30-0 50-4 30-0 74 5-445 4 
Sept. 1 40-0 | 56:3 40-0 74 3-48) 59 
» .8| 50°0 | 60-2 50-0 72 098) 94 
» 15 55-0 | 892 55-0 7 1-12) 47 
~ 22 55°0 | 86°5 | 55:0 66 1:25] 100 
» 29 55-0 | 96-3 55-0 48 9-83) 45 
Oct. 6 50-0 | 970 | 50-0 42 6 63) 52 
» 13 | 500 '103-0 50-0 40 828 24 
On October 13th applications at £99 9s. 8d. per 
cont. Sor bills to be teld for on Dlcnten A 
ee ne. Pentair one Paty ot 6 lowing week 
were accepted as to about 24 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
at £99 9s. 10d. for bills to be for 
on were allotted in full. £50-0 milli of 
Treasury are being offered on October 20th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
to :— 
Oct. 1, 1938 .........0006 24,200,812 18,154,608 
1939.0... 21,034,288 
westte aie 
sahetietintiicee 484,284 363,213 
Sept. 23, 1939 ............ 321,424 | 241,068 
_ Sept. 30, 1 1943 | 283,458 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 18th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In circultn. 530,316,055 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities... 565,760,625 
partment 49,849,088 | Other Secs. 2,962,251 
Silver Coin 262,024 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
| 168s. Od. per 
| 0% fine) ... 165,143 
580,165,143 | 580,165,143 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
a Capital 14,553, aoe Govt. Secs. 107,536,164 
enansenns 3, 0. ComeneRppearee 
PablicDeps, * 12'009'566 Other Secs.: 

———— Dises.,etc.... 3,223,491 
Other Deps. : Securities ... 23,250,356 
Bankers ... 116,445,247 —_— 
Other Accts. 38,535,268 26,473,847 
——— | Notes......... 49,849,088 

154,980,515 Gold. he Silver 
abienns 844,018 
184,703,117 184,703,117 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 











THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
( thea onds) 
ohm, | _Compared with 
ict 
Both Departments 3939) Last | Last 
[ Week | Year 
WOMBINED LAABILI i iis | | 
Note circulation ........... | 530,316 — 4,717! 4 43, 925 
Deposits : Public......... | 12,010 + 
Bankers’ ...... | 116,445 — 
Others ........ 38,535 - 
Total outside liabilities... _ 697,306 — 
Capital and rest .......... 17,713 + 
Govt. debt and securitizs | 684,312 — 
Discounts and advances. | 3,224 + 
Other securities ........... | 26,213 + 
Silver coin in issue dept. 262 + 
Gold coin and bullion | 1,009 + 
RESERVES 
des. of notes & coin in | 
tment... | 50,693 + 
Proportion of reserve co | 
outside liabilities | 
Bankg. dept. (“ pro- 
SOOT ocecsen, | 30-3%'+4+ 2-99 

















: (4 nit ons Bee ath 
| 1938 | 1939 
5 penne a — 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. 
19 I a | Reed or | 18 
Notes in circ, | 486-4 541- 8) 538-7) 535-0) 530: 3 
Notes in bank- rt 
dept. ..... | 0) 49-8 
Gov. debt and - 3 ta 
securities ... | 199-8 576- 4 ore: 576° S| so § 8 
ther secs 0-2 3:3 2-9 | 3 
ver coin .... 0) 0-2 0-2 0:2 0- 
Gold, valued | 326-4) 0-11 0-2, 0-2 
ats, per f, oz. | 84: 96168. O0168. ool168., 168-00 
Deposits : 
; ‘ 33-8; 19-8 15-3) 10:9) 12:0 
- | 90-9) 107-1) 106-0} 116-7) 116-4 
| 35-8 40-5) -9 39-7) 38-5 
COE scccsccocss 160-5, 167-4, 162-2) 167-3) 166°9 
térg. Uepi. Decs. 
Government... | 104- 120-3 113-6) 114-3) 107°5 
Liscounts, etc. 8 2:5) 4 3:0) +=3:-2 
priceniiagh 23° 23-9) 22-3) 21-7) 23:3 
ROMED cctinvicdnete 136-8 146-7) 138-3) 139-0) 124:0 
Banking dept | 
ceserve ........ 41-4 39-0) 42-1) 45-9) 50-7 
% | % | % % %o 
“vropuruon” | 33-7 23-2) 28-9 27-4) 30: 
*Governmem dex is gliwis,ivv; capital 
414,553,000. 
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October 21, 1939 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


.—The last returns of the Banks of Poland 
of Bohemia and Moravia appeared in The 


Economist of September 2nd; and of Danzig, ¢ 


6th. The latest return of the Ban 
Pw ed Samana in our issue of September oth : 
Reichsbank, of October 7th ; Denmark, Estonia, 
Greece, Hungary, India, International Settlements, 
Japan, Latvia, Norway, Portugal and Roumania, 
of October 14th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
coi $s 

12 U. see. BANKS bi Oe. Oct. 
| 


oS 
Gold certifs. on hand 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 11,197) 14,622 14,726 14,769 





FESETVES -.-.eeeee 11, 581, 14,964 15,050, 15, un 
Toul cash reserves ... "374, +334 « «315| 332 
Total bills discounted 6, 6 7 6 
Bills bt. in open mkt.. 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand . 7 6 7 6 
Industrial advances ... 15 12 12 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,826 2,765) 2,748 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,586. 2,844 2,784) 2,766 | 
Total resources ......... 15,002 18,660 18,636, 18,814 

LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,289 4,678 4,758) 4,756 | 


Aggregate of excess mr. 
b res. over reqts. 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 


| 
3,278) 5,280 5,400) 5,510 
8,693 11,549 11,739 — 
404 


Govt. deposits ........+ 619 
Tete GapeeitO ..0.se+0- 9, 644 12,949 12128 12,954 
Cap. paid in and surplus "309 312) 312 


Total liabilities ........; | 15, ,002, 18,660 18,636, 18,814 
FR. notes .....00.++++ 83°1% e- 9% 85°3%|85-3% 


Monetary gold stock ... | 14,008 16,902 16,973) 16,997 | 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CULTENCY ....6...eeeees 2,746 2,915 2,924 2,927 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 6,668 7,236 7,346) 7,330 
Treasury cash and de- | 

posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,379| 2,891 2,642) 2,565 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


| Oct. ea | Oct. | Oct. 





20, | 21, | 12, | 19, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Total gold reserves ... 4884:°2.7164°5,7133-9 7217°1 
Total bills discounted 1: 3 1:9, 26 1:7 
Bills bt. in mkt... 0-2) 0-2) O-2 0-8 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 815-4) 857- 1| 877-2, 870-9 
Total bills and securts. | 820:5| 861-3) 881-9 874-8 


Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account joe 5\6284- 86315: 0/6399 -0 
90-0% 89-8% |89-9% 


wae one 187-0% 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s 


Sept. | Aug. ‘Sept. Sept. 








| , | 30, s 27, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 , 1939 
Loans, total ............ | 8,241; 8,209 8,319 8,350 
Investments ............ | 12,999) 14,233 14,020 14,069 

Reserve with Federal | 
Reserve banks ...... | 6,694 9,247 9,723 9,794 
Due from domestic bks. | | 2,335) 2,789 3,021 3,018 
ITIES 

Deposits: demand ... "15,508 18,096 18,175 18,333 
EP sntcueicbitvenen th | 5,180) 5,247 5,225 5,231 
U.S. Government .. 581, 540 540 540 
_Tnter-bank ............ | 6,247) 7,850. 8,434 8,420 
_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
~ | Oct. | Sept. Oct. 

| 13, | 14, 5 12, 

ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
OD cititatisiiiacs 808 97,266 97,266 97,266 
Bills: Commercial . 18, = 22,411 17,475 16,045 
Bought abroad 189 39 39 


Advances on securities 


Pete eeeeneee 


See eeeeee 


| 3,896, nies 3,724 3,681 


3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
foaare ore a S00 20,473 


5,570, 5,467 5,466 5,466 
| 4,584) 5,873 8,091 8,542 


113417/145009 145716 144844 





* ‘Not yet a 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


i 
E 
$ 


__ Million Se =, 


a | i Som. 
2 ty | i 1939 
ast! 1228 1,224) 1,224 


10 135 
is i 19 119, «119 
rd 396, 396 


nn 1,135, 1,161) 1,163 
169 93 


io} Aol’ 38 497 


360 114 lll 119 





; . 186-5% '76-5% 76-49% 177-1 % 


917 1,942 815 317 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—AMillion £A’s 
———-— 

| Oct. | Sept. Oct. Oct. 

sash ; 18, mS i me 

1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold or, Enelish stg 16-01 16-03 16-03 16-03 
Other coin, b n, &c. 5°33 4:53 4-48 5:26 
Call mon » London... | 21:80 13-17 12-18 11-06 
Secrts. an "Treas. bills | 95-05 105-09 103-71 105-22 


Discounts and advances | 14:42 17-83 19-99 19-32 | 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ | 48:03 50:77 51-52 51-52 
Res. pm. on gold sold | 7°75, 7°75 7:75 7:75 
Deposits, etc. | 90°32 87-66) 88-45 89-84 


Creer rerry 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


_ Million belgas 
Paens gs | Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
> 5, 
ASSETS 1938 | 19389 | 1939 1939 
SE ahinniialendiedsscens | 


Silver and other coin.. 41) 35 


3,229| 3,632) 3,628 3,632 | 
43| 42 


Foreign exchange, etc. | 1,042 928 937 926 
Bills and securities...... "928| 924 922 940 
Advances ..........s0000 65, 290 171, 176 | 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 

Other ...... | 317) 226; ~=—206'_~=—=:172 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
30, 0, 23, q 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 

Gold holdings ......... ' 2,003 2,006 2,006 2,006 
Balances abroad and . 

foreign currencies ... 649 842 981 705 

Discounts and advances’ 1,186, 1,814 2,511 2,409 

Advances to Treasury 3,468 3,417 3,417 3,417 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 3,137; 3,960 4,300) 4,426 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3, 224 3,014 3,460 3,206 
Ratio, gold to sight liab. | 
and notes ............ 31 9% '29-0% 261% 265% 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ 


| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
| 12, | 27, 4 | U1, 


ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... 215-1 270: : 277°6 277°1 
“Gold coin and bullion | 181-8 225-7, 225:7, 225-7 
Securities ...........000 | 204- ‘4 209-8 221-1 233-8 

LIABILI 
Note circulation......... 181-8 207-8! 222:6 227-2 
———* Dom. Sant. 25:1 38-0 51:4 47°4 
ered 212-9 216-4 209-4 215-0 





nae (51+2% 571% 55-99% 54-7% 


_ deposit | lisbilities | see 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


| 4,853 5,487 5,401) 5,447 | 
46 6. 4 4 


Million £E 
| Aug. | June | July | Aug. 
| 31, | 30, 31, | 31, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
IE  shdauidoreasassesuess | 6°24 6°24 6°24 6:24 
Brit. Govt. Secs. ...... | 11:56 14°36 13°36 15-76 
tian Govt. Secs. 1°50 1:50 1°50 1°50 | 
REE. pasebceatenasassodaee {| 2-11) 2-10 1:96 2:00 | 
Investments ............ | 21:05) 12-61 13-31! 13-02 
Bills and Advances ... 5-69 8:75 7:91 9:09 | 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 19-30 22:10 21-10 23°50 
its: Govt. | 5:09 3:26 3:30 3:94 
Other deps. and accts 20:51 18-07 17-88. 21-00 


23, 
1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 


ASSETS 
Gold reserve .........+++ 620-5 1183-2 1181°4 1180°9 
poste copmpcnden 2062-8 2111-9,1973-8 1860:2 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 101-1; 66:8 55:2) 55:9 


Inl. bills and home loans 1515-0/1155-0,1230-0 1268-5 
Finnish & foreign bonds} 395-0} 639: 5 628-2) 629-0 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... |2166:5 2261: 9.2432: -6|2547-2 
Sight deposits : Govt. 129-5) 242-3) 197-0 131-7 

Other /1070- aS 906:4 702*1) 561-1 


Cover to sight liabs. ... '75°3% 87:0% 87°0% 85:°7% 





BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 


Million rials 

~~ Y Aug. | Fuly” | Aue | Aug. 
ASSETS | 1938 1938 a 1939 | 1939 
ee ccucnsanibih 312°7 310-7) 310-7}$310-7 
URGED. ais coaccovanediiovs | 405-7, 406-8 406-815406-8 
Discounts .....-.<+++++++ | 246-0 349-9 362-2) 362-8 
Public departments ... 710-4 774-0) 784-2) 789-3 
Other debit accounts... | 740-6 981-8) 980-0| 993-9 
‘Suan | 753° 4 915-6) 931-9) 935-9 
eine .. | 525-4 594-3) 604-8] 596-8 
cher crus sccounss 1134" 6/1251 «4/1311 -8]1286-5 


+ 434-6 million rials. 


—Market value is 
BD. * (Based on London price 


$352:4 million rials. 
and exchange.) 
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__BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
— | — Oct. 


> | > te 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Gold and silver ......... '138 -54)148 -03 146-88 146-66 
Discounts, advances & | | | 

other investments ... | 74:52) 80-66 80-87 81-70 
Foreign bills ............ | 2:67) 8-98 9-49 10-83 
Other assets ............ | 71-71; 50-60 50-71) 53-96 

LIABILITIES | | | 
Notes in circulation ... |195-56|202-38 199-35 205-35 
Deposits and bills ...... | 78-40| 73:30, 75-76 74-74 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


+ | Sept. | Sept. | we 
30, 


8, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1930 | 1930 
Gold ..... taeescseccensens 1,892 1,985 1,987) 1,987 
Other foreignexchange | 499 510 582 571 
Discounts and advances 1,953 2,256 2,494 2,512 
Government advances | 2,243) 2,230 2,230, 2,230 
| | i 


LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 7,241) 8,486 9,108 9,102 
Sight liabilities ......... 1,838! 1,318, 1,095) 1,474 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million litas 


Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
30, 3, 1 & 0, 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
NE Nass eta aaietanades 72°85 60°27 59:25 58-05 
Silver and other coins 17:02 12:36 10-21 8-52 
Discounts .............++ 94-49 105-84 117-21 118-06 
Advances .............2. 21-39 26°60 26°68 26-60 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. 147-61 173-40 165-65 170:08 
Current accounts ...... 44°85 32:58 37-13 39-64 
pe RO 8:64 605 6:48 5-32 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
OT: | | _ | — | — 
| 1938 | 1339 | | 1939 | | 193 
RE oe ccosdetiicsaniin 11481: 0.1104: 4 
Silver ........... . | 15:8 


Home bills, etc oe 18-5) 49. 9 35:2, 34-7 
Foreign bills ............ | 40 1-6 1: 6) 1:6 


Loans and a 
289-5] 231: 0 226 - 6 225°9 


in current account.. 
LIABILITIES 

5 = - Po. ae. 11129. 2/1111: 0 

eposits: Govt. ...... 138- 

Other ....” | 657-6 269-0t290°0)t315: ‘3 


go 1112: 91122: 3 





Notes in circulation . 


+ Subject to revision. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 
| Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Oct. 
10, l, » 9, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
a | 2:80 2-80 2-80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... | 9-96 5°68 5°34 5-63 
Advances to State 7°85 19°96 21-66 22-19 
Investments ............ | 2:73' 3-82; 3:81 3-71 
LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ..........++ | 13°87 16-11 16°89 17-00 


Demand liabs.: State | 2:83 1-22 s 80 1-99 
Banks and others ... 5-29 13-29 13-20 13-60 
Reserves to sight liabs. '57-9% 27°7% 25 5% 25°8% 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—AMillion kronor 











| Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
Fe ~~) oe 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ........+.++ | 574:9| 634-1 634-1) 634-4 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 72-0) 187-1) 190-1) 195-1 
Foreign | 30°4) 43:6 43-6 43-5 
Gold abroad not in res. | 130-8) 152-3 152-3) 152-3 
Blces. with for. banks.. | 405-9) 415-3 416-9] 399-5 
Bills payablein Sweden | 12: 7) 13-0 13-0) 13-1 
Bills payable abroad... | 416:0| 16°7 15-0) 15-5 
Advances ............04 | 26:4 74:8 78-1) 80:8 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... |1004-2)1148- 2 1259-3)1179-6 
: Government | 239: 9 347:0 319-7) 334-3 
s and others ... | _725: 7) 408-5) 330:0) 367-2 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
’ | Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
30, 7 


| 7; 7, | oF > 

| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

2850-8 2419-5 2419-4 2419-3 

| 311-0) 283-3, 285-3, 277-9 

- | 110°4 61:9 84-1; 86°6 
| 26°8 48°7 49:2) 45-4 

94: 7 93-7 93> 7] 93-9 


|1803- 4.2066: 7 2082: 3:2043- 3 
|1565-2) 787-1 801-6 823-1 


Equalisation Fund and assets 


Notes in circulation . 
Other sight li: liabilities... 


N.B. —Excl 
are 538,583,653 frs. 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
| | Sage | Oct. | Oct. — 


14, 6, | 6 13, 

ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 26: 56 28:21) 28:29 28-93 
Bills discounted......... :. = 7-il) 7°14 7:14 


Advances to Govt. ... | a Soe: ir Sate 
Inves. & other assets... | 15-42 17-22 18-58, 19-29 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 16-62, 18°58 19-75 18-80 
Deposits : Covenant 2°22} 3:00; 2-30 3-15 
Bankers 25-26; 24:39 24:90 26°32 


Others a | 3°01) 2°62 3:96 3-85 
Cash reserves to liabili- 


ties to public ......... 56: 4% 57 6% 56°0% 55°9% 


' ' 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 


Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended unti) further 
notice. 
PROVINCIAL 
& thousands) 
fi 
Four weeks ended ee anuary 1 to 


| Sept, 3 30, Change om. 1, Oct. 14, Oct. 15, | Oct. 14, 
§ 





i 

i 

Oct. 1 

1938" 1939, 1938 | 1939 

—— ae | eel eagles 
No. of working | 
days :— cm 4 @ 1% 6 6 | 244 | 242 

| ! j 
BIRMINGHAM | 6,874 6,409 — 1-4 1,892 | 1,773 | 95,394 93,921 
BRADFO . | 2668 | 3,588 +40-4 "804 1,129 | 32,228 | 35,848 
BRISTOL... piowtrisen | 4,814 | 6,130 +32-9 | 1,200 1,482 | 51,691 | 55,119 
Tle inteessorses | 2,956 2,649 — 6-5 686 619 | 34,094 32,020 
LEICESTER ... | 2,491 | 2,702 +13-2) 765 802 | 28,692 | 28,867 
LIVERPOOL 19,278 | 18,880 + 2-2 4,674 | 4,311 | 212,481 200,634 

CHES 30,885 | 35,107 +18:°6 8,892 9,565 377,325 | 387,993 

NEWCASTLE... | 5,164 | 4,462 — 9-8 1,303 | 1,307 | 61,704 | 60,423 
NOTTINGHAM | 1,601! 1,549 + 0-9 "477 "365 | 20,312 | 19,616 


Total: 9 Towns 76,731 | 


DUBLIN ......... 23,599 | 21,536 — 5-8, 6,599 | 7,608 35 »301$, 248,887 
LEEDS* .......0. | 3 on pes 709 | 38,976 | 
SHEFFIELDt 3,114 | 2,013 ove 926 | 425 | 44,415 | 40,683 








uspended Clearing of suburban ch local clearing 
decent a 1939. ¢ 4L weeks. Se a working-day basis. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
| Oct. 12, Oct. 13, Oct. 14, Oct. 16, Oct. 17, Oct. 18, Oct. 19, 
1939 | 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
— = (oranges me Se ae % i i. % % 
ee i ae ee ae es 3 | 
ce ao is 
ys’ b ts 2lig—2lg 2=2lig 2-2Zlig | 17-2 | 17g-115y6 17g-115;6 179-11 
3 months’ do. ...... 2ig-25ig Zig—2ig 2he-2ig 2lsp-2hg 2 | 115 ms) ied 
4 months’ do. ...... 214-2516 Zig—21q  21g-2lg | 21g-231g 2g 
6 months’ do. ...... 254-3 =| 21e—234 215-234 | Ha-2s | 212—25s | las de | 21-355 
Ceres Saneunyeaaes | ‘ 
RE nauédiiniiee 2 2 17, 17 17g | 134-17 
3 months’ ............ 2 2 : i tmim!| ml 


| Dlg-21g | L1p—21g 115-214 Lp~2lg 119-214) Lp-2i, | 1ip-Blg 
hort Pes | mon 134-2 134-214 | 154-214 | 134-21 34-21 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. qi “| 7" 4 < x Whe bas 


Discount houses at call i i i ge | i i i 
AB DOGS cn cccsivcccess ll4 lg, Ale | Og lly lly 1l4 


Comparison with previous weeks 








- 
Bank Bills 
"Short | ied asiecaeteeee sae 
| 3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months) ‘6 Months 
sue at | 5%, | 31°35 a | eet | % | % 
keeles 4 e-35g | 4le | 5 | 41 454-5 51 
e. - pesodn an2i| tr on “er i Sia 4-41) a ‘ 
supa | 2-214 4 8 | 31 441 41 
i PBL 2-214 | 21g-35,5 | 214-B5ig | 28-3 | 312 | 4-415 | Stans 
> BR cldis 2-214) Sjp-2 2g | 2lp-25g | 31-4 | 4-41 | 412~434 
NEW YORK 
5g aey inns Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
- 19, Sept. 20, Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oct. 11, Oct. 
Ts38 1939 1939 ° 1939’ 1939” 1930” 
% % % % % 
ORI bins csetiniesestcsdis 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
bibdiqipenvanbillbdindisa lly Lly Llp Llp 11 11 
> neaeteencaenseresnen NEE Predinnivcunseeneedintabiboiaes — 
se 90 dys. lo 1g lp lp lp 12 
pie, 90dys. lp lg lp lpg le lo 
Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 


THE ECONOMIST 


October 21, 1939 


ie | 




















Oct. 12, | Oct. 13, | Oct. 1 | Oct. 16, Oct. 17, | Oct. 
New York on | 1939 1939 1939" | 1939” | 1939 1930” 
| i | 
_ Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
—. stdiaiesnioreas | | Unq’ vd ve of a8 t’'d| Unq’t’d | Una’t’d 
Cables ......s.eceeereeee | ! 39939 400 
Demand .......0000+++ 39875 30615 39014 399 3995 
Paris, Fr. ......seesecsesees | 2-265g | 2:251q4 | 22714 | 2-26 2+ 265, 
Brussels, Bel. .....-..++++ | 16°73 | 16°74 | 16°74 | 16°76 | 16-85 
Switzerland, Fr. ......-.+ | 22-45 | 22°45 | 22°45 | 22:44 | 22-45 
Italy, Lire "5-05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5-05 
oy Si 08 | 12 | P| Be 
Idr | 53- ; ‘AL | 53-11 
Co ‘ 19°32 | 19°32 | 19°32 | 19-32 | 19-32 
Kr. 22-73 | 22-73 | 22°73 | 22°73 | 22-73 
St olm, Kr. 23°83 | 23: 23-83 23°83 | 23-83 
Athens, En: wsnntonan 'U "t’'d Una’t’d Ungq’t’d Ungq’t’d Ung’t’d 
Montreal, Can. $ 88-875 | 88-875 | 89°250 *180 | 89-500 
Japan, Yen | 23°55 | 23°65 23-65 23°65 | 23-65 
Shanghai, $ 7-90 | 7-75 | 7-75 | 7-85 | 7-80 
B. ay a , Kaen. rate) | 23°53 | 23°55 | 23°55 | 23°60 | 23-50 
Brazil, Milreis ............ | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 5°10 5-10 
* Nominal 


EXCHANGE RATES 
_ (a) Rates fixed by Bank of England _ 





Par of | 
| Oct. 13, | Oct. 14, Oct. 16, | Oct. 17, | Oct. 18, | Oct. 19, 
conten es a 1939 1939" 1939°| 1939°| 1939 °| 1939 
| | | 
New York, §  §4°8625 | 4-02-04 4-02-04 4-02-04 4-02-04 4-02-04 4-02-04 
Montreal, $... 4-862 | 4-45-47 4-43-47 4-43-47) 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 
is, Fr... 124-20 | 176-177 | 176-177 176-177 | 176-177 176-177 | 176-177 
Brussels, Bel. 35° 00(a) 23: 95- 23-85- 23-86-23: 86-_23:80- 23-65-90 
4-20, 24-10 24:06 24-06 
Amst’d'm, Fl. 12-107 | 7-54-62, 7-32-00 7-30-57 7-50-37 7-30-57, 7-50-57 
Switzerl'd, Fr. 25-221 17°87 17-83-17-78-17-78-, 17-78-17 -78- 
8:02 17-98 17:93 17-93 17-93 17-93 
Stockh’Im, Kr. 18-159 |16-80- 16-75- 16-70- 16-70- 16-70 \16-70- 
| 17:00, 16-95 16-90 16°90 16-90 16-90 
Oslo, Kr. 18-159 |17-60-80 17-55-75 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 
B. 11-45 |16-90- |16-90-  16:90- 16-90-  16-90- _|16-90- 
P. Pesos | 17:40 17-40-1740 17-40, 17-40 


17-40 


~ (b) Market Rates 


peat Of _ Oct. 13, Oct. 14, Oct. 16, | Oct. 17, | Oct. 18, Oct. 19, 


L 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
18-159 | 16* 16* “6* =) 16* | ~+16* 16* 
25:°22l9| 20lo* 2Olo* | 20lg* | 201g* | 201g* | 2014* 
27-82 22* 22* 22* 22* 22* 22* 
48 66 23* 23* 23* 23* 23* 23* 


18-159 |2014-2114/2012-21 |201g-21 {2012-21 |2012-2114)2012-2114 





92: 46{ 7812-8019/7712—7919|7712-7910|7712-7919|77 12-79 19177 12-7912 
read 79: 92(b) 78- | + — 79: “05(6) 79 -10(b) | 79-20(6) 
ie, Din |276-32 205 205* 205* 205* 
Lev. ... }673°66 325* sas 325" 325* ae 325* 
elsingfors, Mk! 193-23 200* 205* 205* 205* 05* 205* 
d 971g | 975g—5g | 975g—5g | 975——5g fo ey ofp 975-58 
25-2210{ 391o* 391o* 391o* Qlo* * 391p* 
40 - 15(b)| 40-15(5) hs 15) o 15(b)| 40- 15(b) 40: 15(b) 
110 1091p— =|10912— O9lo— —|1091o— | 1091p— = |10912- 
1101p fioul. 1101, [1015 1ll 111 
110 { 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
521(b)| 521(6)} 521(6)| 521(6)| 521(6) | 521(d) 
i 375 535* 535* 535* 535* 535* 535* 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 540-590/ 540-590! 540* 540* 540* 540* 
i t18d. _— re ITibie— 171546 iT 1716 
16 8 18116) 18li6 18146) 16 
Kobe, Yen ... $24 -58d. 1315;g— | 1315; ¢—- “ 1315jg— [|1315;g— [1315,6- 1315;6- 
14lig 14lig 14lig 14li6 141i 14116 


14%p-15ig|L47e-15%g 1479-1519] 1479-1519] 147¢—151g|147¢-15}2 


ies T5°899d.| 3ig* | 3lg* | 3lg® | 3lg* 314* 314* 
Valparaiso,Pes.| 40 90* 90* 90* 90* 90* 90* 
Lima, Sol. (e) | 17-38 | 20* 20* 22* | 20lg* | 201g* [2212-2412 
Montevideo, $ |t 51d. | 22-24 | 22-24 | 22-24 | 22-4 | 22-24 | 22-24 
Singapore, $ 28d. | 281)¢~51¢ [2811 6-516 [2816-516 [2816-516 |28116—H16 | 2B416—16 
S $.. 4le-Slg ' 4lg-Slg | 4ig-Slg | 41g-Sig | 41g—Slg | 41e-Sle 


* Sellers. tE juyers. + Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8- 2351s» since dollar 
devaluation on February 1, 1934. (a) Prior to deeinalen on April 2, 1935. 
(b } an for Ee dn at a Bank of England for Clearing Offices. (c) Nominal 

fficial. e 


FORWARD RATES 


The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
dealings for other pee to a maximum of three months, 











| Oct. 13, | Oct. 14, | Oct. 1 Oct. 17, | 18, | Oct. 19, 

Londen on | 1939 | 1939 | 1530” | “i930” | i939” | 1939 
New York, cents ...... wae & Par! 3 Par | 34p—Par| 34p-Par| 54p-Pat 
Montreal, cents ......... i op-Par ees tep-Par| 3 ‘o> Par lap-Par 

Paris, ee enacts . che] Baad seat bar : 
Brussels, cents ......... ar | 4p-Par | 4p-Par | 4 Par 4p-Par 
Gumettem, conte aay 11op~Par |1lop—Par |112p—Par 11 inp-Par 1itp-Par Lap-Par 

— COMES ..0cccccceee 3p—Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Pa 

tockholm, dre ......... 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par at 
Oslo, Gre oe. eeeeeeeeee 3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





GRALNS (per bushel) Be ‘Ee °is39” Ofsa0” Orgs” Oo30” 
— METALS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Wheat, * aise Tin, N L¥s Straits, spot ...... 3-90 os a on 
Lead, N.Y., slapoeaniined . . Cotton, A: id. Oct.. : ee . 
50 502 Spelter. Bast $t. Louis, spor 6-506 -30 Lard, Chi ae ee oor Sidon Sears 
5415 MISCELLAN ae 
4319 4215 Cocoa, N ago Oa ~ 5-01 5-18 a he > eked atinarey 102 102 
| Coffee, NY scat Rubber, N.Y..smkd. sheet spor 191g 2012 
' 12-50 12-50 s No. 4 Taeenoone 33 5l4 : Do. do. Nov. to Dec. 193, 2014 
Export c.i.f. 11-75 os Coton N.Y., Am. mid., spot. a 9: Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 


3-60 3-50 


Brit 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RB RAILWAY TRAFFICS _ 


en "i 





| 
G re week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts 
a Oct. 13, 1939 | 41 weeks 
(£000) (£°000) 
Company vibe ORE : reas 
| 
pas. | Goode | To Pass. | Goods | Total 
— . oe ee oom ees le 
Belfast & Co. soil 1:8 0-4 2:2 106-9 | | 97-8) 124-7 
puma 50 | 06 | 26 | 110-2) 18-8| 129-0 
anal 10-4 | 11-8 | 22-2 | 469-6| 375-3) 844-9 
S50D -cncpuianenal 9-9 | 144 | 243 | 476-0| 431-0 | 907-0 
aegis | | 
Cree. cocontonces 32-5 50:4 82-9 1558-8 | 1645-4 | 3204-2 
1990 sx: csconsseroosoneed 31-4 | 60-6 | 92-0 | 1555-5 | 1748-8 3304-3 





~ OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








INDIAN ‘ 
i Gross Receipts "Aggregate Cue 
% ; for Week Receipts 
Name foe ceo | he At Pergae 
B 1939 | + or - | 1939 flue 
aa eile 26 ae a0 os es eens us 1,65. 3,308 18,45 9,303 
Bengal BN re | 24 |» 20; $25,81,000) + 2,18,308) 4,78,69,136 +49,34,919 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 27 Oct. = 30,1 7,000) — on'ene He 82,000 4,05,000 
Madras & S. Mah. 20 |Aug. 20 $17,23,000) 09,57,362 + 12,58,025 
S Indian. _—_|_ 24 |Sept. 20|_ $15,58 15,58,035| — 46.611 2'65:157615 + 2,62,608 


t 10 days. 












THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


een 


oo 


oe ee 1939 : _$ erry 
Canadian Nationa! | 41 (0 Oct. 14) 5,031,079 + 745, 375 152,144,564 + 13,025,155 


Canadian Pacific... | 41 | 14, 3,697,000 — 72,000 113,508,000 5,464,000 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
(For heading, see Overseas ae in first aneen) 








| 

Antofagasta ......... 41 \Oct. 15) —£15,340/+ 3,14€| 546,370 69,810 
B.A. and Pacific...... 1 $1,180,000} + 24,00C| 17,305,000 + 654,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 14 7| $2,018,000|+ 34,00C| 26,760,000) — 1,762,000 
B.A. Western ...... 14 | 7| ~ $681,000|+ 14,000] 9,735,000, + '937,000 
Central Argentine... | 15 | 14 oe ‘ian 2189.40 + "1a 950 
| aa | I+ "400|4- 141,857 

eer ve | 14) a £18,043 + 1,013; 235,136 3.505 
hoa at£6,462 + ‘851 93,744 22,062 


United of fiavana 2. | 15 | ia £16,234 + 1,049 —_ 270,628'+ 10,844 


+ Receipts in pesos. ft Wenmtee. (a) Converted at official rate. 
(d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) verted at “ controlled free rate.” 





MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS 


| } ees 
£ [Receipts for Month Aggregate Receipts 

Company | g | sate pp meieciaapeeeatitteemenay tinea an 

= | | 19399 +0r— | 1939 + or— 

—_—- — stir pmteteteemnente poste ee 

Int. Riys. Cent. Amer. 8 |Aug. 31) Gross | $425,770] + 61,972 4,123,397 + 304,783 
| | $24,422) + 45,493 945,362) + 46,496 

Mexican Lt. & Pwr... 8 |Aug. 31, Gross $550,109) — 68,738 38/4 »710,204' — 840,771 
| | Net $ 036 | — 38,816) 742, 831)- ~ 687,545 

Singapore Traction... 12 Sept. 30 Gross | $212, 000) oo 30,000 pane + 345,000 








| ae | nee ronan 
| er ount | nets 
—— Payment Available Dividend am Your 
Company hii nal | Cledimaey _—«|: Reserve, | Balance l 
ee — ee | Prefce.| __OTdiMaFY | Deprecia-/Forward|| Net | Divi- 
| | | os 
| Interest | Amount | Amount | Rate | tion, etc. Profit | dend 
; Banks Tea a e | Lee | E r £ £ % 
Commercial Bank of Aus. 262,910| 372,271 | ceed 115,910|| 262,384] 7-08 














Financial, Land, etc. 
British Empire Land ......... 
Caledonian Property Inv..... 
Clarendon Property Co. . 

Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
Hyde Park Hotel ............ 

Iron, Coal and Steel 
Blackburn (Thomas) ......... 
Doxford (William) and Sons 
Thompson Brothers (Bilston) 
Motor, Cycle and viation 


Textiles 
Hinde (Fras,) and Hardy ... 
Kirklees, Ltd. ..........ee0es 


To October 14 ..ccccccccssses, 


To October 21 .........+... 
t Pres of incense tax. “Ga No comparable figure. 


3,227 
2,532 és 
32,189|| 13,114 


18,817 3,347 


14,145 2,543 
228,173) | 15,000 


> 


104,694|| 12,163 


(b) Absorbed £7,612. 


1,597 1,742) 4 
~ 3,059} 54 
13,316}; 28,214, 4 


11,470 11,237) Nil 
3,377|| 23,452) 7 
25,673|| 146,478; 10 
13,733|| 26,461) 15 
22,541|| 146,804) 12} 
65,249); 251,200) 12 
540 4,176) 4°16 
2,694 8,330; 4 
6,393 9,193) 4 
932 5,637, 5 
8,584); 10,274, 8 
39,713}| 105,813) 35T 


1,155 2,590} 5 
3,258 16,922, 7} 


624 


1,445 (a) (a) 





16,423|| 15,499) Nil 
192,737|| 176,835, 7 
5,019|| 17,085, 2 
63,042|/ 101,466) 6 
272|| 6,278 
19,028|| 17,502) 174(6) 
2,406|| 11,174 
11,308|| 66,071) 20 
1,727|| 12,179, 10 
18,01 309, 8 
8,119|| 7,268} Nil 
4,703|| 23,757 44 


167,976|| 631,654, 124 
5,833|| 15,379, 20 


79,696|| 246,659 
80,454'' 248,570 


(c) Excludes £25,000 put to taxation reserve account. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS ci 


















































J 
tion, and Public Board Stocks are based on latest dealing prices ; 
Note: Yields on British Funds, Dominion _ Colonial Government ———, on, 18 are given in left-hand columns. _inch 
or in’ dar senemnee onmmest the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where High- | 
In cas rcs of tee ncren sours allowance —_ profit redemption : where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final est 
ai , edeemable at « certain dase che yield includes ney Peete sr dare wt tae qussagion b ahove pat, ae ae = ony vance or mew erie 
is ; of interim di a in 4le 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or asia 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. . = i 5/6 
ss Prices, Price, | = | Year 1939 ae 2/- 
Approximate || Year 1939 Oct. 1455! vieia, | lan ito aa Price, | & Ba) View 24/3 
Prices || Jan. 1 to 18, | E82) oa 18,| Oct. 18, Name ot Security 18 >| Oct. 18, 74/42 
1939 Oct. 18, Name of Security 1939 =| *1939 inclusive 19390 5 y~| 1939 67/- 
: e inclusive ani High- | Low- | @) @) © ¢ 4/402 
; Oct. 12 Oct. 18 || High- | Low mum | 7 SS - ! Cz HA 
5 lo 5S 0 | 326 | 53 6 : | Nil 
6334 6652 | 71ig 61 | Consols 2 5957) | S. | aon $45 . 97g 534 5 It 19 | 7 29 s- 
981316 10014 i 1071, 98 Do. 4% 1 \ 0314 | “" 13 6 4] 12/6 8/6 31s + 15.12 O¢ 31/4); 
9353 | 931g || 9654 | 90lg || Conv. 212% 1 941 “ 1310 6] 52/0 | 439 5 oo 1466 3216 
sr, | gost | got | ar” Do. 39% efter 19 em, | -.. |317 3] 75) | sae | 3s +2/6|7 0 9 5/- 
4 8 1 er 2 || 10%, - 610 6 9 
Lee | 1035 102516 || 10414 | 100% | De ai’ oo | loot |. | 343 2] ¢93 fez | &3 t£4|7 6 0 38 
3 as | 59/41 ~ 1 
8015 | B76 | 7934 | Pond. 2ip% 1956-61 | 7954 |... ee 5 | om" 6ls To +&l5 00 13/9 
8778 87lo | Dlg 871, i Fund. 3% 1959-69... H 10014 eee 318 3 | 6 455 5 me 5 49 87/6 
10054 | 10114 || 10912 | 100: | Fund. 4% ieee | 138 3 oso | tee ll ws 17 3% 90/6 
9454 ois | 96 | Sate || Nat. D. 2ip% 1944-48 | MO | 1302 1 | aes | 26m 8 +114/7 8 9 21/- 
1025 | 102" | 1083, | 102 || Victory Bon rae | g8lo | |. |317 4f)| 455 | 392 812 + 14 40 81/3 
881 30! 9017z0| 987g 86 | wer t., Mews i 73g | a '317 0) 161. 5 + 1215 16 6 21/3 
91 91 99 91 || Austria 3% | gs. | - 1469) O19 | S4a- 9 +2/6) 419 6 26/9 
5558 | 575g 64 55le i India a3 M, cccceccocces i 661. eee 477 
665g | 68ly 76 Do. 3%, senennsesote 4 a? $13 
7934 | 793g 90 78 Do. 312% .++++2+002+ e] oe oe 40 ~ | 410 0 68/- 
| 105 11514 105 | Do. 412% 1958-68 | 105... ! +4! - |3 7 OF oN 
| 05 | Ammsyioe-.. | 9 |... |5 5 0) 2) 1483 33) 
951, 967 10614 || Austr. i bees ve pee ; 
100!2 | 103! | 98 | Canada 4% 1940-60 | a) oo oe 25 +/4 7 0 nt 
oe vee || LNZIQ | 103 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 20S | we . a et 3/2 + 413 9 0 sol 
v2 | 931g |) 103 92 | N N. Zealand 5% 1946 | ein 18g yf 40 + &|5 20 Ht 
945 95 || 10234 94lp | Queens. 5% 1940-60 | 2 | os an i +30 + 12} 3 16 Of 29 
102° | 103 «| 110 | 102” || §. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 102... oh + 5] 414 0 z 
10234 | 1033g || 111g | 104 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 10112 i : - : } +50 +5/-| 217 of a 
it | ang | he | | Bees a tw Ue ES Y, “age 9 & 
1 1 81 i OD sseceereceee | eee i} . 
= — || 93%—| 861g | Liverpool 3% 1954-64) 8612 | .. (317 0) ae + 19/519 0 py 
ia | 102% | 95 | Middx. 319% 1957-62 9314 bi 319 0 1/3 +7/6'3 16 0 38/ 
1938 ij | _ | 3 6 9 
: eens ij } H | 
High- | Low- || H ia 
Sie SE Le on | Prices 5 ¢ ‘ : 3 
| | i] gn Governmen Market ioe 
pS ie | | gs | 738 | f= ba% Sig ae (8 8 OF 514 3 10. 
; | 401 2 | Austria 2 
| 99 | 38 || 65, | 34° || Do. 419% 194-55 | 38 +3 11 16 of 628 x 
99 | 80 95 50 | Belgian 4% (36) 1970 | 5712 | +112 6 19 2f) 10 16 2 B 
. 36 «| 31 31 8 | Bulgaria 717% eee | | Om 8 00 2 
i 37g 12% || 21le | 6le || Brazil5% Fd.1914... | 13 | +1 Nil | 616 31 2 
195g | 14 1612 | 9 || Chile 6% (1929) | 13 oe 610 0 x 
. 6012 | 37 || 38i2 | 16 || China 5% (1912) 1812 | | iw Ff 8 0 0 6 
5 731 | 40 | 5512 | 23l2g | Do. 5% (1913) ij, -) eet 6 31 9 
: 1053, | 20 72 30 o- 35 cet 912 4 3 
: 94 | 100 | 94» i inesaseas 95 13 3 2) 613 4 “ 
+ 104 | Bly 8614 58 | Unified 4% .. 644. +5 640 | 5 6 9 
‘ : 13 Gly | 1219 9 French 4% (British) 9xd | |6 5 Oe} 613 0 1 
sis | &| 3 (emt mete 634 
: 8 oung 6 3 
: ae = e ee Oe ta | 1712 13 6 3) ; 
| ° 35 lp Hungary 712% ...... 
| 60 | 35 || 52° | 33 || Japan 515% 1930 43 | {5 12 15 10F aeele 3 9 2 
, . |9 30 
E | 1922 ...... 17 +5/-|9 0 Ot 2 
meres 6060l0lUllCTS | SAU CS | C20 OH} Poland 7% ..........0 ? .. 1518 6 
gi : 8 0 0 ' 
Bei : 6d; 4 3 0 2 
ae —Tipd| 6 19 6 3 
Tp ee as Nil 2 
ie +Tipd| 6 13 4 3 
ts +3/9|5 12 0 : 
me: Public Boards Ls da teri¢ $ 3 
o 112 | 103 Zig | lp || C. Blec. 5% 1950-70 || 103 41211 1 St 7 
sc oe eee +3/le] 5 197 9 
: 115 103 2g 214 || 419% “A” 1985-2023 || 103 a ee S +2/6 | 6 = ; 3 
ae 123 107 219 2g “A” 1985-2023 || 107 -» |412 0 +3/-| 4 . 3 6 
z 117ig | 102 219 219 || 5% “B” 1965-2023... || 102 -- | 417 3 +5/-| 5 8 ; ' 
6419 llpa “C” 1956 or after ... 65 ~ i SS SS —6d | 7 23 ‘ 
85lo | 74 Llp Llp W. B. “B” 3% 74 oe PSG £3 +1/-| 71 ; f 
i 114 | 106 2g | 21g || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 || 106 | 14 6 0 +16 2 5 
— tish Railways Market Prices +3/9/6 5 0 1 
- 38 211g 4 TI, cntsapenidas 2 | +1 /115 9 +1/3|7 4 5 
. 33g | 1 Nil ¢ Nil c E.R. Def... 21, +5/-| 610 9 
as 334 3lq Nil Pref. Ord. 31g | + ly l 
ee 55 38 5 Pref. 1955 || 45 
E a 11 1 0 ‘ 
a. » |6 5 0 : 
i aoa 2 : : | 
3 +2/6|5 1 | 
¥ 
4 +1/3}6 7 0 
z — 419 of 
: : +3d|714 0 
at wt eee o . 
| na ae : : | 
2/6| 5 
; +310) 317 9 | 
BE —1/3}9 6 0 . 
BS. Range fi | at | 
ee tlUlU”UlUll”™™CU TT Uh UN | OND OC. Age. Oe. .......... 516 6 
; 10 0 , 
sian 712 5 | 
916 0 
coheed 1210 0 
710 0 
6 3 Oot . 
8 6 8 
aie 755 
| |: ai Se 
@ D.C.0. 1 36/- one ; 
-7ie| = 434 4126) 3lp Bk of At 25 a tig + ly 519 0 
as7lz | 435 || 8 8 cl Bk. of Mont. $100 ... a Athy : 
23 ig 6 6 cll Bk. of N.S.W. £20... |! “igi. 





(a) interm dividend. (6) Fi dividends, 
Go Vii on Ale bani oy 2 TNO meted oe 12 = (j) Yield 


o Yield on mn 2-0825% bana 
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- Year 1939 | 
S | ER es oe apne 
Oct. 18. | Ot Tce | jf mnet Seemke | s lg =| T9309" 
inclusive Z High- | Low- | @) 6) @) 1939 | g | 
High- | Low- est | est || % % |i tM Pe 
& *. d. nese. l ei a 
25 16 4/|| 61 434 || 20 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 | Sl, | + 33/5 0 0 
45/412 , $9612 |+$21,| Nil 2/0 | Nil ¢ ‘cmmeep teks 10/-.. || 2/9 | +3d Nil 
of 97l2 22/6xd)+ 94/7 2 3|| 12/- | 6/9 || 16 ¢ Gen. Refract’s 10/-... || 8/- | ... Nil 
25/6 | 19/- atoxd + 1/3|517 0 32/6 Pr 5 a Gestetner (D) (5/- | 23/9 | +26| 8 8 5 
° +1l0lg| 9 3 0 hl || 78/9 | +1/ 
4 aes 56/3 Bly ye 46 % 35/11 ie ab Herre ees 42/6 | +35 2 7 10 q 
eee 610 6 er - 
9° 67/- | 58/9 3/6°| 25/- 9 ¢ Imp. Airways £1 3 101, ea "4 7 8 
3/4 |+21 Nll 32/6 2 He 5 b Imp. Chem, Ord. Zi || 2 510 0 
4/4i2| im 4/7} | + Nil 12/712 | 8/6 5 ¢ Imp. Smelting £1 ... | 10/712, +7iod, Nil 
‘ite 5/9 | 2/1 / Nil Thg| 478 || t17le Imp. Tobacco £1... | | 5156 — 13/4 6 Ot 
< 8/412} 2/9 4/1012 |+'6a| Nil Llp | $45 || c$2-25 Inter. Nickel n.p. | $49 | -$1/4 19 
6/- | ,3/3 28/112 |+1/10lo} 7 2 0 || 13/1 9/1lo|| 5 6b International Tea 5/- | 11/6 | +6d\4 7 0 
, (-_ | 23/0% 28/9 + 2/6|3 2 6 || 38/6 | 26/101) 4 a Lever & Unilver {1 | 30/- | +1/3/6 13 3 
Oe 31/412 | 23/- 26/1012] + Tied) 5 6 3 || 17/6 9 || 10 ¢ Lon. & Th.OiWh£1 | 11/9 | +19| Nil 
; 32/6 4/9 Nil 52/3 | 23.9 20 ¢ Brick £ 27/6 | +1/3|10 18 Or 
0 5i- |) +1/0lp| 5 10 0 4 8l3 4 Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 alo | +18} 3 0 0 
6 29/9 | 20/~ +4/4)o| 3 16 Of|| 66/6 | 73/9 15 a Marks Spen. ‘A’ 5/~ || 50/712 |+1/l0ly 4 0 0 
0 526 | 44/3 4319 0 || s5/- | 73/- | Tea Murex £1 Ord. ...... 78/9xd) +2/6 5 1 6 
0 13/9 | 4/6 os 35/6 | 2i1/- 93a b Phillips (Godfrey) £1 | 27/6xd +2/6| 8 12 6 
$ / + 2/6|5 10 0 || 27/9 | 16/3 5 6b Pinchin - || 21/3 |+2/lM 4 4 8 
9 45 30/- 510 4 || 40/7lg| 183 || 12%¢ Prices Trust Ord. 5/— | 21/1012 +3/ll2, 5 18 0 
: 87/6 | 7i/= +'5)-| 5 4 6 || 52/5¥4| 25,72 || 9355 Radiation Ord. £1... || 28/l12| +2/6| 613 3 
: 90/6 | 30" 2/6|4 5 6) 17/10l) 15/- || 3 a Ranks Ord. 5/—~..... I7/-xd) +1/-|5 6 0 
° | + 36) 3 13 3‘ She] 402 || 22 e Reckitt & Sons Ord.f1|| 453 | + 15,417 6 
0 /612| 25/~ +7/6|5 8 3 12/108 8/0 10 6b Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- 10/ 7ie| +1/3'7 0 0 
0 81/3 | 61/3 630 has to, Tu 4 ¢ Smathal &Arg.Mt.£1 |312 9 
6 21/3 | 13,9 “1929 6 | §26 1219 6 Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 576 oxd 41/3/54 4 
0 41/3 | 32/- 18 0 0] 29/72| 126 || Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25 || 15/- | Nil 
. 9 | 1l- ~ j | 513 || 14 8 Pupendiste 4) ... $0/- | £2i6 | z36 0 
32/- 5 Thos - | +1/3] 
; $3 | os +s 3 4 3 68/6 40/- ll 6 Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 | 526 | +5/-|6 11 
Ot 68/- Be + 2/-|5 19 0 || 38/9 | 23/3 25 ¢ Triplex Safety G. 10/- || 25/- | ... | 8 0 0 
0 30/41, | 20/- —~/-|5 19 0|| 91/- 68/l112/' 10 a Tube Investments £1 77/6 “ake ow? 
3 33/9 | 22/- Vl0le| 418 6 || 82/9 | 65/- 161, b Turner & Newall £1.. || 75/- | +2/6,5 6 8 
0 3 | 26/ a 9 6 0 0} 56/- 42/6 a United Dairies £1... || 46/3xd/+3/llo) 5 8 0 
0 46/6 | 27/6 t ie 512 0 16 | 19/7lo|| 15 b United Molasses 6/8 || 26/3 | +1/3| 5 14 3 
3/1 24 6 £1/3|514 0| 35/3 | 18/9'| 795 Wilipape Mére. Det.£1)| 18/9 | .... 12 0 0 
a) a7: : 9 4 6 | 3 a4 Tea | 2t rio) 
4 a ae 617 3 85/719 49 412 | b Wenlworth hOrd. 3) | 58/llg| ... | 510 0 
29 6 + 3/9| 41 lk eoeiall anata 
! 35 | 23/149 +64 | 510 0] 751 | S9/4te|) 95 ¢ Anant Goldfields 4 | Sioa +1316 oo 
46/6 | 30/- + Tied) Ft Oui Gore | sormisl| 43308 Cons.GidsofS.ALLi || 413 | +63) 9 14 3 
) 29/6 | 20/- “= 2135 0 OF 16l4 | Illo || 95 b Crown Mines ~ |i Alo | + 12)712 0 
38/- | 27/6 +S es 85g 4i2 30 a4 De Beers (Def.) £212, || 43 | ss (15 15 0 
t 38/6 | 28/- "> >| 48/514) 31/3 15 ¢ o’burg. Cc 1 = +uSi 3 ; 
a vee 2) Mi] "ak | ag gi) meee | os | 88 
2 wee Rio Tinto £5 ......... as 
ut | Ss < te 8 20/- 14iate 10 a Roan pr.5/~|| 16/- | +1/-| 414 0 
105% | 53 7 3 61 ae | Shel] 75. 5 fee teens | oe | t 38.8 F 
50/712 | 38/- + ng $ 17 ot 6h 2 Na - w inwatersrand | 31g | + 33 Nil ig 
7 lee + V3} 710 0} a3e"! itty! 10_« Wiluna Gold £1....... || 66 |... | Nil | 
; 28/7l2| 21/9 — 6d | 5 | 
2/= | i4/- hes tt NEW ISSUE PRICES Hie 
ai i rel 82 8 Cie it 
60/9 | 42.6 2 351314 2] teow [ise] Octa8, Since") enue tue ae | ae ie 
35/72 23/10, rT; +i sis Oct. 11 tS ‘Oct. 11 k 
35/~ 5 caer ets ; i i ibe 
“hlbg| 4 1 +2 2S — 539 |N. Zeal. 31 9) 6 ith : | 
19/71g| 8/9 ais + Tigd| 9 19 0 |/A agi OS ~~ 2 N: Mets Powe. ! 
b| o7lp 92 319% 2nd Db.| ... 82-87 (+1 tid 
6. 4 15 3s ? Doser et sas 19/412 |—4lod. si loc 2s.| 4/6| 4/3-5/3 | —3d. Lime 
3/9 | its Nil 9 plat oat imms5% Df| 100| 75-95 | ue 
25/= | 13/= 4 710 0 a 20/-| 21/3 | +2/6 ‘Sudan 34%. 97 935, +14 wa 
aus | tae 2 He 0 ||In, Servs. 5/— | 23/-|  19/- (oo) ee 
5/24 | 5/9 Ni Nil [LCC 31% | 96l2] 944 te | 384% Deb... oe 
8/11g| 12/9 4 + 94/5 4 9 
26" 20) ; tite § UNIT TRUST PRICES 
23/9 6 At 8 © as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
36 as 2 + i | : = ; able does not include certain closed trusts) wae 
35/- | 24/- Tig rae eennnnenty Change | ange 
2/21 ike Nil r Oct. 18, : Oct. 18. since ‘ 
39° 2/915 - |+lipd 5.19 0 || Nameand Group) — "}939 oe Nome and Geoup 1939 Oct. et. 11 HS 
ile 246 ¢ ta $ it 3 || Municipal&Gen, || Keystone......... ~10/7ioxd bid — \t Pee 
3/7} 2/71g 9 + 38 F a | 7/6-9/6$ 1/9 |Keystone 2nd .. 9/112 bid | + + ae 
98/9 | S4/4le + 6/3|6 8 0 || Limited Invest. | 16/—17/-$  +1/Ll2) Keystone Flex. ites | as 
30/112} 21/~ +3133 | Ie Oe ere | + 3 Keymtone Gia. Cio 10/417-11/712 | + 4lpd 
06/1012 45/9 ~ i 0 poet itish 8/412-9/4lo¢ + 3d [Britian Gena 
seitie| 58/9 “ghd betes & —~ -—EU RB, Brit. Gen, "C” —10/9xd bid 
2| 3/9 3 Oe] Benk & Insur * (Rubber &'T 9d.-I/-xd |... 
one me tf] a 3 of = cat 1a wen +i [Rabogr Tin 14/6bid | + 4lod a 
wits | telook Meisels othe 14/—15/3* + 3d Commodity...  4/3bid | + Lod ee 
all ‘I7105| ' teal! Trinidad Lease. 21 || 100/- |+ 2/65 0 O|| Bank............ z |+ 3 oS | ie 
3:00 36 Fis /S 0 0) deeetee | IU | iia lament — | ayeageed | 1 tt 
id + 6d ||Brit. Ind. Ist... | 12/— | + ee 
18/101,}10/~ +1/l0lo) 7 5 8 || Cornhill deb..... | 18/9-19/9* | + = | es i+ S te 
19/6” 716 f + 2/6 3% 0 | Cornhill def. ... | 6/3-7/6xd* | + led | a | sf sae aateed | 4 a a 
tae | te 7 “6d [10 18 0 || National C. 13/11g-13/9 | + died) Do, ath... | 12/—-13/6 | + 64 
12/~ 4) a 1 77 National D. ..... | 12/—13/6 | + 3d /|/Blec. Inds. ...... | 13/—14/6 + 9d 
igo] $6 b pete a7 Ol Now tnvestc 2. | 10ftip-i1/7le | + 2d | Metals & Mins. | wee + 34 
pe ¢ in leant |... |\Cum, Invest. ... (3-15) 
#9 | sti ‘ £25) 358 § | Amend | te ied | 5, (om oe | 
ale 36 « +O | 6 6 9d] Giltedeed =. | iae-15/6. | — $4 [Dee Rep.in en) 14 bid $, | + 3 ‘ 
i/ie || Scottish.........+. 10/1019-13/- | — || Producers ....... - vs j 
45/719 | 31/101, ¢ +1/l0l2) 4 1 © | Scottish... Sd || Domestic ........ 5/—5/9 |e : 
hae| Te ¢| rg ht I3iligtsiaiged “dled Doe and'Sez. 5/663 +S i 
23/9" 13/71, eb ‘9d | 8 11 Og! Protected Ist... | 15/112 bid | + ny | eae ory | TSS “ i 
48/9 ag +3/1lg] 4.10 0} Des and... 12/9 bid | + Med) ‘Do B? 11/—12/- | + 6d 
ior aig 76/3 20 2 (3 t | 4 3 st to /—10/3 | + 3d || Do. Reserves aed ula ¢ + 6d i 
. see : “A”. j i j AD ie 
a Get 6] 41 3) i Some fests tations Be, MSIL | i 
% 37/6 Tae + 2 gi 2 Inv. 2nd General - +4 | Beit. Trans | 10/3 bid ¢ | + 3d : 
: I 10% ~11/1012) + Led 
hold) oe" Be ES hd 16 8] Iie, Sodan [ud Peta ie $4 [Bank Ing Fla HO 1/0 + 1 | 
/6 | 27,6 12 ¢| Ts es wwresets | "g/3-9/3ud | + 3d Brie Bonk Shvs. | 16/9-17/9 3d , 
/9 - 9 ¢ + 3/3 7 2 3 | Unt ... 6/9-7/412 + 4led! Do. Ins. Shrs. 12/6-13/6 + 3d j 
ise 101 Nil al ‘éd| Nil | First’. | 9/41p-10/4lp + sd [Bowe Squares... eee | vs i 
ae i 6 is tie $i 3 Gold 24 Ser. 13/3bid | + 6d Lombard indus. 7/Me-B/Le$ | ey 4% 
53/- ane |t 4 f + 2/6| 511 0 || Gold 3rd Ser... weus | -+ 4lod || Orthodox .. Mies | + 1 
: ) Last two yearly di 
* Bid and offered are free Duty. (a) . + Free of Income Tax. 
free Oe ie of nce Tax, i Yad on 15% basa ion (wh Yield on 30% basis , 
% on increased capital. on 1219% (e 
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i BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
7 . . 17, | Oct. 10, Oct. 17, 
OF ON | 1 ae ie 
MEA | tb.)— oe se MISCELLANEO 
REALS a5 , “Virgina, stemmed 1.7135 3 6 | comme uc Oe tebed @ Sale iia w. 
GRAM etc— a Eh stemmed, common to fir a 09 HP: | im paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-rexurnable)—() 
No. 2,N. Man. 496 lb. Antwerp 44 20... stemmed and un- os aa 4 4-ton loads and upwards perton 41.0 4) . me 
Swe os | eee ty | 
mune 2 _ (Stemmed .......-- 2 wie Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% Nom. Nom. 
Straights, d/d London..........-. 22 0 22 0 | est Indian 05 06 port SI li tant Sm 2 2 
ese one Unstemmed ...... 1 4 1 4 2 21) 
Manitoba, ex store ........00+-+: a a | we Omalic, Mt ......cecseeeeeee. as’ 3 . 
1 0 
sh eee ere 3. ae ee a, Tartaric, English, leas 5% Nom Nom. 
» ” | 
*Malze, “La Plate, “480 Ib. — ets asin 6:24 633 | delet Le bead 0/0 20)0/0 a 
Antwerp eveccccecesoccocccoccccese: 42 0 a * Giza, a ‘> 7 =. | Ammonia, carb. _ «- per aye 21/0/0 Ba 
& Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... os — = gaara 1315 1315 ” Sulphate .............. Lag 1eie s 
MEAT— ” 60" (Egyptian) 21 Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 15 6 15 6 M 
Beef, per 8 ib.— 8 5 8 Cloth, i Printers, 116 im & devepened iebenobeneds 7 0 #170 Bi 
English long sides..............- 3 6 16 X_16, 32's & 50's... 22 4 22 0 | Nitrate of soda \........ perton 8/5/0 8/5) In 
chilied hinds ...... 5 0 jo in. Shi , P Chlorate, net ... per ton 37/0/0 37,0/0 A 
“eoreae 4 gs Ma Mae ya 2 8 |S Supe wow pore 8s, Hee, Pd 
oa. Seal ne 
N.Z. frozen wethers .....+-+. 33-95 " “18 x 16, Ob... 12 5 12 0 | Seda Bicarb, ............ per ton 1/9/0100 Ir 
ditto, 2 ’ } 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— A aie "16 x 15, 81g Ib. ....- 11 5 LL 0 | Crystals... eeseesseenenes pertond sii00 sino 
SE NI. cceccignngesnetnd { 5 1 5 1 FLAX (per ton)— £, .. 14s - | Sulphate of copper + per ton 23/15/0 23) 15/0 
EET eer Re vres ve Livorlian ZK ...vssveo-0e-esevene bs 9 18 0 | OD. Susie, ot seca 13/10/0 13/10/0 R 
0 110 0 Pernau HD  .........cscseceeeseeee 105 0 110 0 | HIDES (per Ib. — s. d. s. d. 
: 110 0 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... na » | Wet salted Austra- suiee Be ° “i 0 7 C 
sae EMP (per ton)— | Wer {40 Ibs. O Sig 0 8) Cc 
eeecccccccccccccocecosccces Nom. Nom. lian, N. We. .ccee 30/40 Ibs 0 5 0 Bi, A 
Manill w= j2* Nom. Nom. 0 41. 0 4) N 
0 124 0 | 05 05 R 
, ne 07° 0 8h 
Ae? 0 64 0 % 
0 6lg 0 7% 
0 145 0 3 it oa N 
O 53, 0 53, 
68 0 68 0 . 33° : = 
; Canadian (MEW) ........c.ccesese- : 
: ss New Zealand ....,.c.cssscsscssees 6 0 66 0 0 7% 0 7% 
bag ee SI oy eects | 50 50 
i COCOA (per cwt.)— | 60 60 
: 29 0 28 0 ne 
: Accra, g.t. seerecccereccsescessocoesss 20 8 a ° 1 6 1 6 
: . re 6 2 6 
a? PRD. ccccacccccocinesisnraecny 5. 0 60 0 2 z 3 
Fe 40 4 
le aORRED -  cccscectecccccscsncssenecn 45 0 50 0 | 010 0 10 
oS COFFEE (per cwt.)— average snow white. 1714 1714 | 1 1 1 
+ 4 Santos supr. c. & f. seececesecesces s ° = : N scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 1319 1319 < Eng or WS do. be : 2 ; ; 
& 4 Costa Rica, medium to good hie 8 110 0 os peice i in 2612 2612 | Bellies from DS do. ..........-. $ 101 Saat 
ee esi 060 — —ti‘“(“‘*‘«*RR gemmnee, memnm  . nn ccccncenccee "s GIEIE..cccencscncecee 2 2 : 
aS Kenya, medium 100 0 100 0 a... 181, 184 » Bag. or WS do. ......... 73. 8 
thy ; EGGS ae ane 44’s prepared................0000 17 17 Pe Sy 
eS 6 English io. and over) ........ BOD cncrdcnscvccaitiicnd< 
t Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... 149 14 9 MINERALS —— ; é 4 6 
. eRUIT— 1 alee COAL (per ton)— sds de | Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz.4 5 6 5 6 
Brazilian (Peras) boxes£ 19 © 11 6 | Welsh, best Admiralty ........ ie | bir 
4 = ; 4 ; Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... a : - : o dihetdiddnsitinssbouss 19/0 /0 19/0/0 
a dj » S. African (Val. Latrs. 13 0 S . Sheffield, best house, at pits ... ” = RUBBER ib.)— . d. sd. 
oe 1 emons, Malaga ............... c/s {RON AND sheet ......... 0 97% 16 
6 . \13 . 2 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, did ..... BS 42 8 | Fine hard Para .......00+-0..0.... 11 O11 
eh aeggtien, inghtiaeencasnpncone-o 19 9 10 0 | Steel ral heavy ee) 183 0. 163. 9 | SHELLAC (per owt.) — iia se 
ett | Nene | +83 #8 Tingle vine DeE BOE 20 42 20 Ale | TNOraMge eernemernernn 23 a8 
ae GHB crcccccccccccccescsocees 
F f LARD (per cwt.)— se wean ~Betadard cab santa esiinniel 46/0/0 46/0/0 | onan. 
ig 7 } in— | ’ 
* Irish, finest bladders ............ 540 540 | ie -- 230/0/0 230/0/0 | Swedish a? 8 oeqeed per std. oe ae 
es 5g ES 426 426 | Tinree months ...-eeeesee.o 230/0/0 230/0/0 2le » 3al2/6 24/216 
ty) *itlac Lampong (in Bo Bond) . oh eim Cash vosesene SES 16/12/6 16/12/6 | 28/10/0 28/10/9 
Sl ee eee oe a ae English, pig ...........000000- we ee 33/60 33/0/0 
a) white Muiiock aay lin Bond) oe S| ee se scq | Sen per sud {30/0/0 50/0/0 
= . 3 0 6l2 O 6). | Aluminium, ingots and bars ... 94/0/0 94/0/0 | TID cncadetpeunecceqonnen ne bey oe 
Bayt POTATOES (per cwt.)- - . billets ...... Hondares Meboonay 
; eae Siete Stead, thins et ae & Nickel, home and export { 130/010 i/o | English Ash Planks 2.” 
ae. Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 100 0 100 0 80/0/0 82/10/0 VEGETABLE OILS 
| pay Antimony, Chinese.............. { 8/09 85/0/0 | Linseed naked wren 29/12 cin 
Bay i! Be ae | MIM BORE oc scccccccccsscccccccees 32/ 
| oe Nom. | Wolfram, Chinese... per anit{ 7 9 G3 9 |  Couon-seed, crude" 0165/0, 
> an 310 =| Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 10/0/0 10/0/0 | ee ees 13/15/0_—si... 
th 4010 | QUicKSIDVEE ssseeneen per76lb, $108.00 $108.00 | Oil Caies, Linseed, ing... soo 
7 8 F : j ° s. Seeds oe 
i} 35 6 | GOLD, per fine ounce... =~ ewe | | owe 12/50 
3410 | SILVER, (per ounce)— UIE scckctisteccspsoocsbesntgh secs s. d. _ > 
PEF :-.. 6 SEE catnueeatnntectedicmenieass 1 101g 1 10155 |  Turpentine...............-. (per cwt.)50 0 50 0 
(a) Exclusive of duty. {0) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction 
Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at of delivery and all all contracts and quotations to war clause. 
‘ 
ee . . 
q Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR Wor_D SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
ie Week ended From Apr. 1 to 
re : ; From Oct.) Oc: 
ms (’000 quarters) eae 1 ete | 
re! 1939 ig 1B | 18% 
ail | 
; & { : 
Seeeeereeeee 198 | 226 
1 ee cena eee 80 117 
F: pesuee Region ...... 1) 1 
¥ € i Ss. & eecvee oon i 116 
ert 1} fode-Chine, 00." a 43 
te | ~~ Shipments up to Sept. 2, 1939. Total ......... 
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zerocesvecrosscametionretacys mabe taesiacen 
lanes OT Beaks in Great Britain and Ireland...... 


in transit .....-000ese0+ seeeeenneeeeeereenerereressens 
Money at call and short notice petnneovcedsececesconcosese 


SS ap ca ness eke seak 
Invesement® in affiliated banks and subsidiary 


COMPANIES ..+ssseerreeerseeeseecsrereeeseseeeeensseneseens 














(000’s omitted) 
id National | 
Barclays | Coutts | District | Gl¥™ | Lioyds | Martins | Midland| Nationall Provin- | West-_| Williams 
vin- : >.| Aggre- 
Bank =o Bank | andCo.| Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank | cial | ™ns =| a gate 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ 
51,676 | 3,184 | 38,533 | 39,737 | 3,517 | 267,451 
14,151 276 7,636 | 22,962 2,041 81,950 
“a 4,7 


25,345 2,398 | 15,074 | 26,749 6,915 | 145,586 
48,534 1,425 | 30,614 | 43,924 476 | 236,220 
113,505 | 14,400 | 74,453 | 105,370 | 11,607 | 602,878 
221,076 | 16,206 | 148,216 | 137,690 | 15,276 |1,010,863 
17,597 904 8,869 | 29,389 1,852 | 125,392 
9,704 580 7,433 5,389 1,041 44,740 


1,060 | 15,810 
530 500 


31,577 | 395,995 
3,129 “ 


eee 


98,542 | 36,601 | 453,062 | 115,717 | 509,604 | 39,373 {snow 414,202 | 42,725 |2,544,036 


15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,197 
20 900 


60,596 

464,438 | 34,424 | 306,494 | 366,159 | 38,098 |2,278,121 
17,597 904 8,869 | 29,389 1,852 | 125,392 
ove 1,385 one 14 ans 1,425 

ose oe 305 


















475,415 








* Average figures. 


NOTE.—Only small differences are noticeable between the table of the August figures P inted in The Economist of September 16th, which was compiled from the 


individual bank returns, and the table subsequently issued by the Clearing House. 


aggregate figures of the latter will be found in the table on page 98. 





For many years we have been supplying special 
binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist. 


These Binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances and each issue can be bound up in an 
instant in such a way that it can be read as easily 


as a well-bound book. 


In response to numerous requests we are now also 
supplying a Reading Case, made on similar lines, to 


hold two issues. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 


(Overseas 4s. 6d.). 
from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 

£s. d. £s. d. 
12 Months” - - 218 0 310 
6Months - * 190 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 
Copies of THE ECONOMIST may always 
be obtained in 
THE es 20 ne and all principal newsagents 































PARIS : M ries Hachette, 111 Rue Réaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. 
AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 
BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 

CAIRO : Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 
ALEXANDRIA : Mr. S. N. Grivas, 11 Bould. Saa Zagloul. 


NEW YORK: The International News Co., 131 Varick St. 
American News Co., 13! Varick St. and Branches. 
Also at Commodore and Waldorf Astoria Hotels. 


CANADA : American News Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and other branches. Wm. Dawson, Lid., 
70 King St. East, Toronto. 





















PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 863! 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Established 1399, by Special Imperiai Charter of the Japanese Government, with 
authority to issue notes in Formosa. 


Head Office : TAIPEH, FORMOSA. Central Office in Japan : TOKYO 
Branch > 


Hanko wv Makong Sintiku Taito 
Batavia Heito Manila S iakao 
Hongkong Nanto f Tansui 
Canton Kagi New York Toen 
Dairen Karenko Osaka Swatow Vokob: ma 
Foochow Kirun Semarang Taityu 
Giran Kobe Shanghai Tainan 


Business Agents for other Banks, : : 
Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application 


London Office: 40 & 41 Old Broad Street, £.C.2. (M. DOI, Manager) 
Telegrams: Foreign—‘ Taiwangink, London.” Telephone: London Wall 5331-3 (3 !inc s). 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated tn Egypt 
Liability 2f Members is limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL «6 - = - =~ 8,000,000 
RESERVE FUND 38 - 260 -lt- £3,000,000 
London Agency . 

6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 








ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 





os 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


u RETOUR sivvcccscscqocseszovegeaccsesensedaqumpentialica 00,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ooo ccccssensesnneeereecenscensanes YEN "e2'soe,000 
FP - cunspeconcnedtanmnronbopesessiespanabnneil YEN 65,822,063 ! 


GENERAL BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICATION 


roxy Office: TOKYO 
Branches : . OSAKA . KOBE » . ’ 
OTARU, SHANGHAI, onsen, caw vome Lemmon ” 


London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, RNHILL, 
ae Telephone MANSION HOUSE = ON — 
Foreign: “ IWASAKIBAK, LONDON®* ” ; 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
INTERIM DIVIDEND 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of FOUR 
SHILLINGS per £5 Share on Coupon No, 102 will be paid without 
deduction of British Income Tax, but less Egyptian Government Tax at 
7 per cent., making 3s. 8.64d. net, on and after the 16th October, 1939, 
at the National Bank of Egypt, in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in 
London at 6 King William Street, E.C.4. 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st October, 1939. 
By Order of the Board, 
T. D. KEY, 


ROBERT WALTON, 
Joint Managers. 


Printed in Great Britain 
Tus i Le eee as Axp Srorriswoope Luurrap, His 


,. 
<r 


at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, Oct. 21, 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT. EXTERNAL LOAN OF 1930 
FOR $71,000,000 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due rst November 
1939, will be PALD on and after that date (Saturdays excepted), betwee, 
the hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, wher 
lists may be obtained. Ree 

Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to pay. 
ment, and will be PAID at the fixed exchange of $4.8665 to the {;, 


For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 


H, KANO, Manager. 
7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
17th October, 1939. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Readers of The Economist who are not 
regular subscribers may perform a personal 
service both to us and to the national 
economy by placing a standing order for 
the paper with their local newsagent. 
This will enable the Publisher to gauge 
the precise demand for copies from week to 
week, thus making possible an economy in 
paper and distribution so necessary to the 
national effort. 

Above all, it will obviate the possibility of 
disappointment in obtaining the paper at a 
time when its contents are increasingly valu- 
able to those who would be well informed. 
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End your day by going to the Country 


‘What steadying, helpful stuff for 
these heart-straining times!’ 


‘ An oasis : contents, emphasis and spirit are just right’ 


[* YOU and YOUR FAMILY can be in the 


Country all the year round by reading, 
fresh from the country, the 


COUNTRYMAN 


384 Pages. 100 Illus. 13th Year 


20,000 Men and Women (including 
nearly 1,000 Life Subscribers) buy it. 





‘Every page new and various; humour and vitality; 
extraordinarily good value.’-—The Times. 


Little trouble for you to send a postcard for 
charming illustrated i6-page Booklet (free), oF 
write for a Specimen Copy (is. 6d. post free, 2 
different copies 3s.), or a Year's Subscription 
(10s. post free). COUNTRYMAN. comes to you 


* Whatever the news there's * 


